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Maui had been suffering 
from a severe drought, 
and when high winds 
from passing Hurricane 
Dora knocked over a 
power line on August 8, 
dried brush caught 

fire. By the next day, 
the blaze had spread, 
with some of the flames 
racing at a mile per 
minute. As it swept 
across the Hawaiian 
island, it incinerated 
homes, businesses and 
banyan and palm trees. 
Fleeing residents had 
to go into the ocean, 
with some spending 
hours there to survive. 
The worst destruction 
took place in Lahaina, a 
neighborhood of 13,000. 
The flames consumed 
2,700 buildings, 
including the hall 

of the 19th-century 
Waiola Church and the 
Lahaina Hongwanjji 
Mission (left). This, the 
deadliest wildfire in 

the U.S. in more than a 
century, killed at least 
98 people. 


Photograph by Matthew Thayer/ 
The Maui News/AP 
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In March 2020 at the 
start of the COVID-19 
pandemic, the Trump 
Administration 
implemented Title 42. 
That public health 

law from 1944 allowed 
officials to turn migrants 
away at the borders with 
Mexico and Canada as 

a way to prevent the 
spread of communicable 
disease. Those trying to 
gain access to the United 
States were blocked 
more than 2.8 million 
times. President Biden 
attempted to end 

Title 42 in 2022, but 
Republicans opposed 
the move and the courts 
blocked him. When 

the COVID emergency 
and Title 42 ended 

in early 2023, the 

Biden Administration 
implemented new 
regulations to try and 
stem the expected 

surge of arrivals. Even 
so, the flow of migrants 
grew, with hundreds 

of thousands, such as 
this family at the U.S.- 
Mexico border on March 
8 (right), finding ways to 
cross into the U.S. 


Photograph by John Moore/ 
Getty Images 
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Following Hamas’s 
October 7 attack on 
Israel that killed 1,400 
and wounded more 
than 3,400 Israelis, 
demonstrations of 
solidarity with Israel 
were held throughout 
Europe, the Americas 
and elsewhere. 
Thousands gathered on 
the streets of Buenos 
Aires (left), at Paris’s 
Eiffel Tower—which 
was lit up in blue and 
white, the colors of the 
Israeli flag—with similar 
displays at London’s 
Palace of Westminster, 
Berlin’s Brandenburg 
Gate, New York’s Empire 
State Building and 
Sydney’s Opera House. 
“We are not Jewish, but 
we came,” one woman 
told France 24 news 
channel of her presence 
at the Paris rally. 

“We’re French. We’re 
Catholic... but we came. 
We have many Israeli 
and Jewish friends, and 
friends of friends. There 
was no doubt in my 
mind that I had to come 
and take part.” 


Photograph by Luis Robayo/ 
AFP/Getty Images 
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In 2021, four-time 
Olympic gold medalist 
Simone Biles stepped 
back from gymnastics 
to deal with her mental 
health, telling reporters 
that she needed to 

“not jeopardize my 
health and well-being.” 
During her time off, 
Biles married NFL 
player Jonathan Owens. 
Then on August 5, she 
returned to competition, 
winning the all-around, 
balance beam and 

floor titles, and had the 
highest score on vault 
at the U.S. Classic at the 
Now Arena in Hoffman 
Estates, Illinois (left). 
Biles didn’t stop there. 
In October at the World 
Artistic Gymnastic 
Championships in 
Belgium, she won four 
more gold medals, 
bringing her total to 

37 medals across the 
Olympics and World 
Championships, making 
her the most decorated 
gymnast ever. 


Photograph by Stacy Revere/ 
Getty Images 
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Ukraine Under 
Siege 

Avdiivka was one of the 
first Ukrainian cities 
attacked when Russia 
invaded in February 
2022. This bedroom 
community of 30,000 
near Donetsk had the 
thriving Avdiivka Coke 
and Chemical Plant, 
which was one of the 
largest coal-based fuel 
producers in Europe. 
The battle over the city 
has continued unabated, 
with much of the city 
destroyed, its population 
plummeting to 1,700. 
The remaining citizens 
and soldiers, like this 
one taking cover in front 
of a building that was 

hit during a March 17 

air strike, have endured 
constant shelling as they 
resist Russian attempts 
to capture their town. 
“People used to live here, 
but they left,” Serhiy 
Albertovych, whose 
apartment building 

was bombed numerous 
times, told the New 

York Times. “Today, I’m 
the only inhabitant of 
the street.” 


Photograph by Evgeniy Maloletka/AP 
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With 10.9 seconds left 

in the third quarter 

of a February 7 game 
between the Los 
Angeles Lakers and the 
Oklahoma City Thunder, 
LeBron James sank a 
14-foot jump shot. This 
wasn’t any old basket 
for the Lakers’ forward. 
It scored his 38,388th 
point. That lifted James 
ahead of Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar as the NBA’s 
all-time leading scorer. 
Abdul-Jabbar’s record 
had stood since 1989, 
when James was 4 

years old. His family, 

the press and others 
swarmed onto the court. 
One of the celebrants 
was Abdul-Jabbar, who 
congratulated James. 
Microphone in hand, 
James addressed the 
home crowd. “I just want 
to say thank you to the 
Lakers faithful.” Then, 
pointing to Abdul-Jabbar, 
James said, “To be able 
to be in the presence of 
such a legend and great 
as Kareem, it means so 
much to me. It is very 
humbling. Please give 

a standing ovation to 
the Captain.” 


Photograph by Andrew D. Bernstein/ 
NBAE/Getty Images 
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Stormy Weather 


Some of the heaviest 
rains in decades swelled 
Chile's rivers, causing 
floods that swept 

away roads—like this 
one in Valparaiso in 
August—and caused the 
evacuation of parts of 
the country. Meanwhile, 
mountainous sections 
were devastated by 
landslides, with some 
smaller communities 
cut off. The severe 
weather has impacted 
Chile's central farming 
region, destroying crops 
in aland that is a large 
exporter of fruit, nuts, 
wine and wood, and 
may have resulted in at 
least $1 billion in losses. 
In response, Chile’s 
president, Gabriel Boric, 
issued an agricultural 
emergency for 100 
municipalities to 

repair and replace vital 
canal systems and 
irrigation infrastructures 
so the areas are 
prepared for spring 
when certain crops need 
to be irrigated. 


Photograph by Francesco Gasperi/ 
AFP/Getty Images 
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The Tyrannosaurus 

rex was not built for 
speed—it topped out 
at about 12 miles an 
hour—which might 
have put one of them 
neck-and-neck with the 
hundreds of costumed 
humans who hurtled 
out of the starting gate 
in the T-Rex World 
Championship Races. 
The 100-yard heats held 
on August 20 at Emerald 
Downs race track in 
Auburn, Washington, 
drew contenders of all 
ages from California, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Oregon, Texas 
and Virginia. The final 
championship spurt 
proved to be a photo 
finish between #5 Boto 
Rex (a costumed Ocean 
Kim) from Kauai, 
Hawaii; #7 Deno the 
Dino (Colton Winegar) 
from Boise, Idaho; and 
#3 Rex Ray Machine 
(Seth Hirschi) from 
Renton, Washington, 
with Boto Rex winning 
by asnout. 


Photograph by Lindsey Wasson/AP 
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JOE BIDEN’S 
YEAR 


RESIDENT JOE BIDEN BEGAN THE YEAR 
battling with the Republican-controlled 
House of Representatives, where the em- 
boldened Freedom Caucus fought the president 
over the budget and Ukraine as they called for his 
impeachment. Despite the battles, Biden negoti- 
ated a deal with then House speaker Kevin McCar- 
thy to raise the nation’s debt ceiling, approved send- 
ing weaponry to Ukraine and made a surprise visit 
to the Ukrainian capital, Kyiv. In May he ended the 
COVID-19 emergency and then put together a his- 
toric trilateral agreement with Japan and South Korea 
as a defense against China and North Korea. 
Formally launching his reelection campaign in 
April, Biden started openly sparring with former 
president Donald Trump, his presumptive rival, ac- 
cusing Trump of seeking “to destroy American de- 
mocracy.” And in promoting what is dubbed Biden- 
omics, he has been stressing how his policies and his 
Infrastructure Investment and Jobs Act have helped 
revitalize America’s infrastructure, and spurred man- 
ufacturing of semiconductor and the development of 
clean energy. Inflation, which peaked at 9.1 percent 
in 2022, dropped to 3.7 percent in September 2023. 
Unemploymentat the start of the year fell to 3.4 per- 
cent, its lowest level since 1969. And since Biden took 
office, 13.4 million jobs have been created. Yet even 
though the economy is growing, Biden’s policies have 
remained unpopular, with an approval rating hover- 
ing around 40 percent, according to various polls. A 
CNN poll from September revealed that 46 percent of 
registered voters say any Republican nominee would 
be a better choice than Biden next year. His age is also 
aconcern, with a majority of Americans believing the 
80-year-old Biden too old to serve for another term. 
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TRUMP’S LEGAL PERIL 


HE WORLD HAS SEEN HUNDREDS OF 
thousands of pictures of Donald Trump. But 
this one’s different. In the former president’s 
August 24 mug shot taken in Atlanta at the Fulton 
County Jail, he’s looking straight into the camera. His 
platinum blond cotton-candy wisp of hair shimmers 
in the harsh jailhouse lighting. His eyes are locked 
ina hard stare. His mouth is flattened in a grimace. 
The Fulton County Sheriff’s Office released the 
photo after it booked Trump as inmate P01135809 
over charges that he illegally schemed to overturn 
his 2020 election loss to Joe Biden in Georgia. 
Trump faces 13 criminal charges in the election- 
meddling case, including violating state racke- 
teering laws, soliciting a public official to violate 
his oath of office, conspiring to commit forgery in 
the first degree, conspiring to file false documents 
and making false statements. 
The charges follow a lengthy investigation by 
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Fulton County District Attorney Fani Willis of 
Trump’s alleged efforts to interfere with the elec- 
tion results. Willis has branded Trump the head of a 
“criminal enterprise” who had refused to accept his 
loss and made unfounded assertions of widespread 
election fraud. The indictment also alleges that he 
pressured top state officials, including Gov. Brian 
Kemp, to find a way to reverse his loss. Ina recorded 
phone call with Georgia’s Secretary of State Brad 
Raffensperger on January 2, 2021, Trump asked the 
state’s top election official to “find” 11,780 votes— 
one more than the number he lost by in the decisive 
swing state. Trump has described the phone call 
as “perfect,” and while speaking to reporters at the 
Atlanta airport after being booked, he asserted that 
he did “nothing wrong” and called the case a “trav- 
esty of justice.” He added: “We have every right to 
challenge an election we think is dishonest.” 
Trump was not the only one processed in 


Former president Donald Trump arriving at New York’s State Supreme court on April 4 (opposite); 
stacks of boxes with classified documents at Trump’s Mar-a-Lago home in Florida; his Atlanta mug shot. 


Atlanta. He has 18 codefendants who face a gamut 
of different charges. All are being prosecuted under 
Georgia’s antiracketeering law for conspiring to 
nullify the election. The group includes Trump 
attorney Rudy Giuliani. Another is former Justice 
Department official Jeffrey Clark, who is accused 
of drafting a letter to Georgia officials demanding 
the state legislature call a special session to exam- 
ine votes in the presidential election and consider 
appointing pro-Trump electors. On October 19, 
lawyer Sidney Powell, who championed baseless 
claims that the election was stolen, pleaded guilty 
to reduced charges, making her the second defen- 
dant to strike a deal with prosecutors. In return, 
she will serve six years of probation and has agreed 
to testify against her codefendants in future trials. 

The indictment against Trump was one of four 
criminal cases to be leveled against the former pres- 
ident this year. In March he was charged with 34 
felony counts in New York for falsifying business 
records related to checks he signed to his lawyer 
Michael Cohen. The payments were made so Cohen 
could—days before the 2016 election—pay porn star 
Stormy Daniels $130,000 so she would not go pub- 
lic about allegations of a 2006 affair she had with 
Trump. Manhattan District Attorney Alvin Bragg 
stated that the money was fraudulently listed as a 
campaign expenditure, a charge Trump denies. The 
trial is slated to begin in the coming spring. This 
past June, a federal court in Florida indicted Trump 
following an investigation by special counsel Jack 


Smith. There the former president faces 40 crimi- 
nal charges related to his alleged hoarding of sen- 
sitive national-security documents after he left the 
White House, as well as his preventing the govern- 
ment from retrieving the material. 

While Trump has claimed that he had declas- 
sified all the material before leaving office, no evi- 
dence has yet emerged to confirm his claim. The 
charges were expanded in July, and the trial is 
scheduled for May 2024. In August, Smith oversaw 
four more charges against Trump, this time in a fed- 
eral court in Washington, D.C. The former president 
is accused of trying to undermine American democ- 
racy, defrauding the government, disenfranchising 
voters and obstructing the official Electoral College 
vote count on January 6, 2021 in order to overturn 
Biden’s win. It was on that day that thousands of 
his supporters stormed the United States Capitol. 
He has similarly pleaded not guilty to all of those 
charges. In addition to the cases, Trump is engaged 
in a civil case in New York related to fraudulently 
inflating the value of his real estate. 

The dates for the criminal trials may change, but 
the timing will most likely coincide with the up- 
coming 2024 presidential election. Beyond the tri- 
als, there are growing moves to disqualify Trump 
from running for office because of a clause in the 
14th Amendment, which states that no one can be 
elected if they “have engaged in insurrection or re- 
bellion against the [United States], or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof.” 
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E. Jean Carroll Suit 


“Tm here because Donald Trump raped 
me and when I wrote about it, he said it 
didn't happen. He lied and shattered my 
reputation. I’m here to try to get my life 
back,’ E. Jean Carroll testified in court. 

On May 9,a Manhattan jury sided with 
the former Elle magazine columnist, 
finding former president Trump liable 
for sexually abusing her more than 25 
years ago ina New York department 
store and then defaming her after she 
spoke about it in 2019. The jury awarded 
Carroll $5 million in damages. 
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SPECIAL COUNSEL 
Hunter Biden’s Travails 


In July, the legal hardship facing Hunter Biden appeared to be 
nearing an end. He had reached a plea deal with prosecutors 

over the accusation that he had lied about his drug use when he 
purchased a firearm in 2018, he settled a child-support case with 
the mother of a child he fathered and he started making regular 
public appearances again with his dad, the President. It seemed as 
if he would finally turn the page on his troubled past. 

It didn’t work out that way. The plea deal fell apart, and on 
August 11, Attorney General Merrick Garland selected a special 
counsel in his case: Trump-appointed Delaware U.S. attorney 
David Weiss, who had negotiated the initial deal. Weiss on Sep- 
tember 14 indicted Biden. He is also being investigated for a po- 
tential violation of the Foreign Agents Registration Act. Whatever 
happens will likely stretch well into 2024, keeping any sins of the 
son in headlines during the reelection campaign of the father. 


INDICTED 


Robert Menendez 


New Jersey senator Robert Menendez, who survived 
federal corruption charges in 2018, was charged 

on September 22 with three counts of accepting 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in bribes, some of 
it in the form of gold bullion, in return for helping 

to increase American assistance to Egypt. He has 
also been charged with being an unregistered agent 
of Egypt’s government. Menendez's wife, Nadine, 
was charged with assisting him. The couple have 
pleaded not guilty, and said that the charges would 
be “successfully resolved once all of the facts are 
presented.” New Jersey governor Philip Murphy and 
other leaders have called on the senator to resign. 


U.S.-MEXICO BORDER 


A Surge in Migration 


In September the Border Patrol 
apprehended 200,000 undocumented 
migrants along the U.S.-Mexico 

border. According to the Department of 
Homeland Security, this is the highest 
number of arrests since last December, 
when 220,000 were arrested. 

Plagued by that recent rise in arrests 
as well as an increase in the number of 
unaccompanied migrant children—all of 
which has placed pressure on local and 
federal resources—the White House 
announced on October 5 that despite 
its objections to the Trump-era plan, it 
would construct border barriers in the 
Rio Grande Valley. It was along this area 
that the Border Patrol reported nearly 
300,000 people encounters between 
last October and August. 

The continued flow of people has 
become an issue for Republicans in 
the upcoming presidential election, 
and Secretary of State Antony Blinken, 
Attorney General Merrick Garland 
and others recently met with Mexican 
president Andrés Manuel Lopez Obrador 
to discuss the migrants. 
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CHAOS IN THE HOUSE 
The Ousting of the Speaker 


For the first time in American history, a Speaker 
of the House had the gavel snatched away. A 
small group of Republican hard-liners led by 
Rep. Matt Gaetz of Florida provided the pivotal 
votes on October 3 to remove Kevin McCarthy 
from his leadership position, marking a dramatic 
end to McCarthy’s contentious tenure as leader 
of the chamber. The move to oust him began in 
September, after the California Republican relied 
on Democrats to avert a government shutdown. 
Conservatives said that McCarthy, who made a 
series of pledges to win the speakership after a 
marathon 15 rounds of voting in January, broke 
his word to them by striking the short-term 

deal. Gaetz then introduced a resolution that 
declared the speakership vacant. This triggered 
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an exceedingly rare process to compel a vote to 
determine whether McCarthy would retain his 
post as Speaker. 

During the debate, hard-right Republicans 
railed against McCarthy—‘“Chaos is Speaker 
McCarthy. Chaos is somebody who we cannot 
trust with their word,” said Gaetz—and verbally 
sparred with his defenders. Democrats, who 
from the start opposed McCarthy’s catering to 
his party's extremists, listened silently. “Under 
the Republican majority, the House has been 
restructured to empower right-wing extremists, 
kowtow to their harsh demands and impose a 
rigid partisan ideology,’ House Democratic 
leader Hakeem Jeffries said about the turmoil. 
When it came time for the vote, all the Democrats 
present and 8 Republicans supported the 
measure 216—210 to oust McCarthy. 


THE MILITARY 


Promotions on Hold 


The Senate routinely approves mi 
promotions in groups. Yet for mon 
Alabama senator Tommy Tubervi 


itary 
ths, 
lehas 


blocked more than 300 of them over 
his objection to the Pentagon’s policy of 
helping service families travel to receive 


abortion services if they are statio 


ned in 


areas where access is restricted. When 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Sta 


ff Mark 


Milley stepped down from his post, 

Senate Majority Leader Chuck Schumer 
had to calla full Senate vote on September 
20 to gain a confirmation vote for his 
replacement, Gen. Charles “CQ” Brown 
(above). Tuberville noted that he plans to 
continue to block nominations but 
will not object to promotions being 
brought up individually. “Let’s do one ata 
time or change the policy back; Tuberville 
said after the votes. 


SETTLEMENT 
Fox’s Woes 


Since November 2020, Fox News 
falsely claimed that Dominion Voting 
Systems helped Joe Biden rig the 
2020 presidential election. Dominion 
sued the network for $1.6 billion, 
and on April 18 the network avoided 
a defamation trial and settled out of 
court with the election-technology 
company. The $787.5 million 
payment allowed the network to avoid 
a long and potentially embarrassing 
public trial where their executives, 
staff and on-air personalities would 
have to testify about their blatant lies 
concerning the election and fraud. 
Aweek after the agreement, Fox 
“parted ways” with Tucker Carlson, 
its most popular host. The network, 
along with some of its anchors and 
hosts, is still facing numerous other 
suits over their on-air statements. 
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EARLY GOP HOPEFULS 


The first debate of the election season brought eight candidates, 
though not the front-runner, to the stage 


EPUBLICANS SEEKING THEIR PARTY’S 
IR? nomination as the 2024 presidential candi- 

date appeared onstage together, on August 
23, for the first time to debate in Milwaukee. Front- 
runner Donald Trump, though, skipped the gather- 
ing, appearing instead in a pretaped interview with 
former Fox News host Tucker Carlson that was aired 
on X, the website formerly known as Twitter. 

The contenders traded strong blows, clarifying 
their positions on such issues as abortion, the econ- 
omy and the war in Ukraine. Even with the clear in- 
fighting, the main opposition the Republicans have 
next November is Joe Biden, and all doubled down 
on criticism of the president’s record. 
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Florida governor Ron DeSantis opened the de- 
bate with a call to “reverse Bidenomics.” South 
Carolina senator Tim Scott similarly took a shot 
at Biden’s policies, claiming that Bidenomics has 
fueled persistent inflation: “We can stop that by 
turning the spigot off in Washington,” he said. 
Nikki Haley, the former South Carolina governor 
and U.S. ambassador to the United Nations dur- 
ing the Trump Administration, meanwhile, called 
out her own party for spending too many tax dol- 
lars on the stimulus package during the COVID-19 
pandemic and criticized Trump for increasing the 
national debt by $8 trillion. 

While numerous Republicans onstage slammed 


Democrats and blue states, accusing them of 
promoting “abortion on demand,” the debate high- 
lighted the distance between the candidates’ posi- 
tions when it came to abortion. Former vice pres- 
ident Mike Pence took the stance furthest to the 
right, emphasizing his faith-based approach to the 
issue and saying that abortion should not be left 
up to the states. North Dakota governor Doug Bur- 
gum, who in April signed a law banning most abor- 
tions after six weeks, said he would not sign a fed- 
eral abortion ban. 

For nearly an hour, the candidates largely man- 
aged to avoid talking about the man whom an- 
chor and debate moderator Bret Baier called the 
“elephant not in the room.” Trump’s four separate 
criminal cases are expected to play out during next 
year’s presidential primaries, and halfway through 
the debate, the candidates were asked to raise their 
hands if they would support Trump as the nom- 
inee if he’s convicted. All but former New Jersey 
governor Chris Christie and former Arkansas gov- 
ernor Asa Hutchinson raised their hands. Christie, 
a vocal critic of Trump and his post-2020 election 
actions and conduct during the January 6, 2021, at- 
tack on the U.S. Capitol, said, “Whether or not you 
believe that the criminal charges are right or wrong, 
the conduct is beneath the office of the president of 
the United States”—a comment that elicited some 
boos from the audience in Milwaukee. 

Hoping to move the debate away from Trump, 
DeSantis stressed the election is about January 20, 
2025, not what happened three years ago. New- 
comer Vivek Ramaswamy, meanwhile, defended 
the former president, calling him “the best pres- 
ident of the 21st century.” The biotech entrepre- 
neur rocketed to second place in some polls, and 
he faced a slew of attacks from opponents. Pence 
called out Ramaswamy for suggesting a president 
can’t do everything, saying, “Now is not the time 
for on-the-job training,’ a comment that prompted 
“ooohs” from the audience. 

The debate got tenser when Haley attacked Ra- 
maswamy over foreign policy, slamming his lack 
of commitment to defending Ukraine and accus- 
ing him of wanting to defund Israel. “You have no 
foreign policy experience, and it shows,” she said, 
comments that elicited cheers from the audience. 
And when the candidates were asked to raise their 
hands if they would not support increased funding 
for the war in Ukraine, only DeSantis and Ramas- 
wamy did so. “I will have Europe pull their weight,” 
DeSantis said. 


A CONTENDER 
DeSantis: Culture Warrior 


Florida governor Ron DeSantis has long presented 
himself as a strong advocate for core Republican 
positions such as securing the border and enforcing 
domestic law and order. Figuring Americans can 

be wooed with a fight on behalf of conservative 
culture issue values, while running for the White 
House this father of three young children has made 
a point of stressing such stances when it comes to 
education and parental rights. In Florida, DeSantis 
signed legislation that banned teaching about sex 
and gender before eighth grade, barred transgender 
minors from accessing gender-affirming medical 
treatments, crusaded against what he calls critical 
race theory, drafted new educational standards that 
have drawn criticism for how they discuss slavery, 
mandated “curriculum transparency” that allows 
parents to challenge books used in classrooms and 
passed a sweeping school-choice law. 

Skeptics question whether all this sparks with an 
electorate more concerned with kitchen table issues 
like jobs and taxes. Since announcing his candidacy 
in May, DeSantis has struggled to gain traction for his 
bid, a distant second in the polls to Donald Trump. 

In response, the 45-year-old DeSantis has sought to 
contrast himself with the twice-divorced, 77-year-old 
Donald Trump. During his August visit to the lowa 
State Fair in Des Moines, he appeared to resonate 
with the audience. Following his onstage interview, 
fairgoer Anne, 61, a physician from Ames who said 
that she previously voted for Trump but can no longer 
stomach him, proclaimed herself “excited” about 
DeSantis’s candidacy. “I thought he was powerful,” 
she told TIME. “I like what he stands for. | like what 
he’s done for the state of Florida.” 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


FTER RESHAPING WIDE SWATHS OF 

American life with a series of landmark 

rulings in 2022, the U.S. Supreme Court in 
2023 once again confronted major decisions on such 
issues as affirmative action, voting access, LGBTQ 
rights and immigration. The bench also included a 
new face this term, Justice Ketanji Brown Jackson, 
the first Black woman to ever sit on the court. 

The court ruled this summer that race-conscious 
college admissions processes at Harvard and the 
University of North Carolina are unconstitutional. 
In a 6-3 decision for a case brought by Students for 
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Fair Admissions, the justices ruled that the admis- 
sions policies that include race as a factor violate the 
Equal Protection Clause. “Many universities have 
for too long wrongly concluded that the touchstone 
of an individual’s identity is not challenges bested, 
skills built or lessons learned, but the color of their 
skin,’ Chief Justice John Roberts wrote in the ma- 
jority opinion. “This Nation’s constitutional his- 
tory does not tolerate that choice.” The following 
day, the court in Biden v. Nebraska struck down the 
Administration’s plan to wipe out billions in student 
debt since it had not been authorized by Congress. 


After more than a decade rolling back voting 
rights protections, the court granted a reprieve toa 
law that bars racial discrimination in voting. Ruling 
5-4 in Allen v. Milligan, the justices said that elec- 
toral maps drawn by Alabama’s legislature diluted 
the power of the state’s Black voters and violated 
the Voting Rights Act. The ruling requires the state, 
where Black people constitute 27 percent of the pop- 
ulation, to create a second congressional district 
where Black voters make up a majority or near that. 

The court also rejected a legal theory that could 
have reshaped elections. The Moore v. Harper case 
concerned what is known as the “independent state 
legislature” theory. It comes from an interpretation 
of the Constitution’s Elections Clause, stating that 
“The times, places and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
in each state by the legislature thereof.” Supporters 
of the theory claim that a legislature’s actions on 
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Protestors at the Supreme Court after 
the ruling on race-conscious college admissions 
processes (opposite); a call to help relieve 
student debt (above); the court’s newest member, 
Justice Ketanji Brown Jackson (left). 


federal election cannot be altered. But the court 
determined that it was wrong to give legislatures 
largely unlimited power to decide rules for elections 
and to created congressional maps rife with parti- 
san gerrymandering, with Roberts writing that “the 
Elections Clause does not insulate state legislatures 
from the ordinary exercise of state judicial review.” 

The court preserved the 1978 Indian Child Wel- 
fare Act. The law was created to address concerns 
that Native children were being separated from 
their families and sent to non-Native homes, and 
the need to protect the interests of children by cre- 
ating a standard for “the removal of Indian children 
and placement of such children in homes which will 
reflect the unique values of Indian culture.” The act 
gives preference to Native American families in 
foster care and adoption proceedings. 

And ina major blow to LGBTQ rights, the court's 
conservative majority determined that the right 
to free speech allows certain businesses to refuse 
to offer services for same-sex weddings. The jus- 
tices ruled in favor of a web designer who cited her 
Christian beliefs as the reason she opposes provid- 
ing business to same sex weddings. Justice Neil 
Gorsuch wrote that wedding websites are a form of 
free speech, and the law would violate Smith’s First 
Amendment rights by forcing her to create speech 
that she does not believe in. Dissenting liberal jus- 
tices called the ruling a “license to discriminate.” 
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Nation 


pended oe China Sea. The leaders likewise said they 
A Trilateral Bulwark “strongly oppose any unilateral attempts 
Despite a strained relationship between to change the status quo in the waters of 
Japan and South Korea, Japan's prime the Indo-Pacific.” 

minister Fumio Kishida (right) and The agreement was made possible 
Korean president Yoon Suk Yeolmet with despite Japan and South Korea’s 
President Joe Biden at the presidential ong-term disagreements over Japan's 
retreat at Camp David, Maryland, prewar colonization of the Korean 
where on August 18 they completed a Peninsula, activities during World War 
historic summit to expand security and Il and the enslavement of Koreans. 
economic ties between the threenations. | And while many South Koreans and 
Called the Camp David Principles, the Japanese oppose aspects of the new 
trilateral agreement was prompted by deal, Biden noted that, “Our countries 
the nations increasingly tense relations are stronger and the world will be safer 
with China and North Korea. Biden said as we stand together. And I know this 
that the U.S., Japan and South Korea is a belief that all three share.” As Yoon 
would establish a communications told reporters following the agreement, 
hotline so they could discuss potential “today will be remembered as a historic 
threats, including nuclear provocations day, where we established a firm 

by North Korea and China's “dangerous institutional basis and commitments to 
and aggressive” action in the South the trilateral partnership’ 
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STATE HOUSE BATTLES 


Defiant Democrats 


The two Black Democrats in Tennessee’s state legislature expelled 
in April won reelection on August 3. Reps. Justin Jones (below left) 
and Justin Pearson’s removal by the state’s Republican-led cham- 
ber occurred after they led a demonstration on the house floor to 
protest gun laws following a school shooting that left six dead. 
Experts pointed out that legislatures have less harsh ways to 
punish lawmakers who break bylaws. Republicans’ actions may 
have strengthened Democrats in the long run: Pearson’s and 
Jones’s campaigns have collectively raised more than $2 million. 
Jones and Pearson weren't the only state officials to get disci- 
plined. In April, Montana’s Republican-majority House banned 
Rep. Zooey Zephyr, the first openly transgender woman to serve 
in the statehouse, from in-person voting because of her com- 
ments. In March, Oklahoma Republicans censured Rep. Mauree 
Turner, the first openly nonbinary state legislator in U.S. history 


DILBERT 
Comic Creator’s Spew 


Scott Adams, who created the popular 
Dilbert comic strip lampooning office life, 
in February commented in an online video 
that African Americans are a “hate group” 
and urged white viewers “to get the hell 
away from Black people.” Two thousand 
papers in 65 countries carried Dilbert. 
His remarks prompted Andrews McMeel 


and the state’s first Muslim lawmaker. 
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THE PRESS 


Newspaper Raid 


After a local restaurateur 
complained that the Marion County 
Record, in Marion, Kansas, had 
illegally obtained information on 
her, police raided the paper’s office 
along with the home of editor Eric 
Meyer (right). Officers confiscated 
computers, cellphones and 
reporting materials. Following the 
shock of the raid, Joan Meyer, the 
mother of the editor and co-owner of 
the paper, died the next day froma 
heart attack. Media outlets quickly 
denounced the raid as a violation 
of the First Amendment, and in 
October, Marion police chief Gideon 
Cody resigned. 


Marion Ty 


Corny - 
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RECORD 


Universal, the syndication company that 
carries the strip, to sever ties with him; 
most papers similarly dropped the strip. 
Adams said, “My reputation for the rest 
of my life is destroyed.” 


JANUARY 6TH 


Not So Proud 


On September 5, U.S. District Judge 
Timothy J. Kelly sentenced Proud Boys 
national chairman Henry “Enrique” 
Tarrio (above) to 22 years for his part 

in leading his far-right extremist group 

on the January 6 attack on the United 
States capitol. “Today’s sentencing 
demonstrates that those who 

attempted to undermine the workings 

of American democracy will be held 
criminally accountable,” said FBI director 
Christopher Wray. Of the more than 
1,100 charged with the attack following 
Donald Trump’s loss of the 2020 election, 
Tarrio received the longest sentence for 
seditious conspiracy. In May, Stewart 
Rhodes, the founder of the far-right 
American militia group Oath Keepers, 
received an 18-year sentence. 
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SEARCH FOR A SERIAL KILLER 


Long Island Deaths 


In 2010 Suffolk County officer 
John Mallia and his dog Blue were 
searching for a missing person 
near Gilgo Beach along south- 

ern Long Island, New York, when 
they came across the remains of 
24-year-old Melissa Barthelemy. 
Two days later, three more bod- 
ies were discovered. Soon after, 

at Gilgo and nearby Oak Beach 
they discovered six more remains. 
Some were linked to people who 
vanished as far back as 1996. One 


of the bodies was that of a toddler. 


The murders remained un- 
solved for years, and locals feared 
that a serial killer was stalking 
their neighborhood. Then on July 
13 of this year, police arrested 
Rex Heuermann (far right) for 
the murders of at least three of 
the women. Heuermann, an ar- 
chitect, is also the prime suspect 
in the death of a fourth who was 
found. The women, who have 
become known as the “Gilgo 
Four,’ were sex workers who 
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BIOTECH SCAM 


Theranos CEO Begins 
Prison Term 


Once a shining business icon, Theranos founder 
Elizabeth Holmes entered a federal prison in Bryan, 
Texas, on May 30 to begin her 11-year sentence 
for fraud and conspiracy related to Theranos, her 
discredited blood-testing firm. The company had 
promoted a revolutionary technology using just 

a few drops of blood to quickly scan for diseases 
and other health issues. The claims, though, were 
untrue. Before being discovered, Holmes and 

her partner, Ramesh Balwani—who is currently 
serving a 13-year prison term—used their ruse 

to raise nearly $1 billion. Forbes magazine touted 
Holmes as America’s youngest and wealthiest self- 
made female billionaire, and her success elicited 
comparisons with Apple cofounder Steve Jobs. 

It wasn’t until serious and dangerous problems 
with the biotech’s claims were exposed by Wall 
Street Journal reporter John Carreyrou that it was 
discovered that her technology was a scam. A 
2022 Hulu miniseries about Holmes, The Dropout, 
earned Amanda Seyfried an Emmy. 


disappeared between 2007 and 
2010 while meeting a client. Po- 
lice say that they all received 
phone calls from locations that 
were near Heuermann’s homes in 


Massapequa Park and Manhattan. 


Also Heuermann’s truck matched 
the description of a car seen by a 

witness before one of the victims 
disappeared. Officials zeroed in 


on Heuermann by linking him to 
the deaths through various meth- 
ods, including testing DNA found 
in a pizza box he discarded. 

Heuermann has pleaded not 
guilty to the murder charges. 
Judge Richard Ambro referenced 
the “extreme depravity” of the 
killings and ordered him held 
without bail. 


AVI Mts Any 
Hr ium OUR 


CORPORATE WOES 
LGBTQ Support and Controversy 


As part of its March Madness promotion, Bud Light sent 
transgender influencer Dylan Mulvaney a personalized 
can of beer sporting her smiling face. A giddy Mulvaney 
then shared an Instagram post, thanking the brewer 
for helping her celebrate her “365 days of womanhood.” 
The spot prompted a boycott of the beer. Stock for Bud’s 
parent company, Anheuser-Busch, plummeted and sales 
dropped by 28 percent, while Mulvaney endured threats. 
Bud Light was not the only firm marketing to the 
LGBTQ+ community. In March there were calls to boycott 
Hershey after Fae Johnstone, a trans woman, appeared 
on the chocolate bar’s wrappers. When Target offered a 
Pride Collection that included such items as the children’s 
book I’m Not a Girl, the retailer had to pull products off 
its shelves. And Disney landed in the crosshairs of the 
culture wars after the firm criticized a Florida bill known 
as “Don’t Say Gay,’ which restricts discussion of sexual 
orientation or gender identity in public schools. 
Despite the backlash, gay and trans representation by 
consumer businesses will likely not change. Firms see 
aready market, with estimates that the global LGBTQ 
community has at least $3.7 trillion in purchasing power. 
“Brands know that LGBTQ inclusion is good for business,” 
says Sarah Kate Ellis, president of the NGO Gay and 
Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
The Resilient Economy 


In an aggressive policy to bring down inflation 
rates and avoid a recession, the Federal Reserve 
started raising interest rates back in March 
2022, notching them up 11 times to a benchmark 
rate of 5.5 percent following its July 2023 meet- 
ing. Federal Reserve Chairman Jerome Powell 
commented in August 2022 that it was necessary 
to inflict “some pain” in the form of weaker eco- 
nomic growth and job losses to slow inflation, 
which hit 9.1 percent in June 2022, the highest 
since the early 1980s. 

The rate hikes have had their effect, bringing 
inflation down to 3.7 percent in September 2023. 


Yet there was little sign of the pain Powell predicted. 


The U.S. economy has continued to grow and jobs 
are being created. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that the economy added 1.67 million 
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jobs from January to June 2023, the 12th largest 
total on record. The growth is a sign of the con- 
tinued strength of the economy, which according 
to Powell has been growing faster than expected. 
There has not been a recession or widespread lay- 
offs, unemployment is at a half century low of 3.4 
percent and consumer spending continues to grow. 
Despite such positive news, the chairman, who 
was picked by Donald Trump and in 2021 renomi- 
nated by Joe Biden, reiterated the Fed’s determi- 
nation to maintain its elevated benchmark rate 
until inflation is reduced to its 2 percent target. 
“We are attentive to signs that the economy may 
not be cooling as expected,” Powell said in August 
at an economic policy symposium in Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. “We are prepared to raise rates further 
if appropriate and intend to hold policy at a re- 
strictive level until we are confident that inflation 
is moving sustainably down toward our objective.” 


AUTO STRIKE 
Stilling the Assembly Line 


On September 15, members of the United 
Auto Workers took to the picket line at 
the same time, striking against all three 

of Detroit’s automakers: Ford, General 
Motors and Stellantis. The targeted 

plant shutdowns spread to dozens of 
locations in more than 20 states, with 
nearly 50,000 workers taking to the picket 
lines. President Joe Biden even showed 
his support for the union and joined 


strikers in Michigan on September 26. 
The walkout was a sign of an emboldened 
labor movement, with billions of dollars 
in lost car sales having a serious financial 
effect on the Big Three. By October 30, the 
carmakers settled with the UAW. Workers 
willreceive as much as a33 percent pay 
raise over four years as wellas the return 
of benefits that they gave up over the 
years, such as cost-of-living adjustments. 
Biden applauded the agreement, saying, 
“T think it’s great.” 


HEALTH ISSUES 


French Bulldogs 


French bulldogs—or “Frenchies,” as they’re 
called—recently nabbed the top spot in 
popularity from Labrador retrievers, according 
to the American Kennel Club. But the selection 
comes with some controversy. Veterinarians 
have long warned that the breed’s popularity 
is contributing to its suffering. Like other 

dog breeds with scrunched faces, such as 
pugs and bulldogs, Frenchies are plagued 

by a range of health problems tied to their 
distinctive shape. And selective breeding of 
specific physical traits further compromises 
their health. The dogs are unusually 
susceptible to certain health conditions, 
including spinal problems, difficulty giving 
birth and issues with their skin. One of 

the most serious issues is brachycephalic 
obstructive airway syndrome, which makes it 
difficult for the dogs to breathe. 
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World 


A GLOBAL 
DISASTER 


OR MONTHS, RUSSIAN AND UKRAINIAN 

forces battled each other from their respec- 

tive sides of Ukraine’s Dnipro River, in a war 
that has killed or wounded 500,000 people. Then, 
before three in the morning on June 6, a bomb 
exploded inside the 60-foot high, 100-foot-thick 
Russian-controlled Kakhovka Hydroelectric Dam 
upstream from the Ukrainian city of Kherson. As the 
dam crumbled, 4.8 trillion gallons of water gushed 
out of the Kakhovka Reservoir. Its cascading waters 
killed 50 people, inundated more than 14,000 homes 
and caused tens of thousands of people to flee. 

All indications point to Russia’s responsibility 
for the destruction, and before the collapse, Rus- 
sia intentionally allowed extra water into the res- 
ervoir, which increased the damage. Russia has de- 
nied the accusation, with the Kremlin claiming that 
Ukraine did it to deprive Russian-controlled Crimea 
of drinking water. 

Since invading in February 2022, the Russian 
army has razed such cities as Popasna, Bakhmut, 
and Avdiivka, displaced millions of citizens, 
bombed a maternity hospital in Mariupol and 
slaughtered 458 citizens in Bucha—atrocities 
that have led the United Nations to create the In- 
dependent International Commission of Inquiry 
on Ukraine to investigate violations and abuses of 
human rights. And the dam’s destruction has world- 
wide implications. The flooding of 230 square miles 
of territory, the death of possibly tens of thousands 
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of animals and birds and millions of fish, and the 
release of oil and chemicals from factories and gas 
stations in the flood’s wake have created what an 
adviser to President Volodymyr Zelenskyy called 
“a global ecological disaster.” The reservoir is now a 
150-mile-long meadow, depriving the nation of the 
water essential to irrigate Ukraine’s breadbasket, 
which produces 10 percent of the world’s wheat, 15 
percent of the corn, 13 percent of the barley, and is 
a major supplier of sunflower oil. 

Potentially even more troubling is the proximity 
to the Zaporizhzhia nuclear plant. This, the largest 
nuclear plant in Europe, is located just above the 


reservoir. Still under Russian control, the plant re- 
lies on water to cool its six reactors and spent fuel 
rods. Because of the war, five reactors have been 
placed in “cold shutdown” mode, while a sixth is 
in “hot shutdown mode,” producing just enough 
power to safely run the plant. While the water in 
the cooling pond is full, that can change if there 
is more fighting. Russia is using the plant to store 
weapons, and damage to the site could lead to a 
nuclear meltdown even more devastating than the 
one in the city of Chernoby] in 1986. 

As the war slogged on, with some Ukrainian peo- 
ple numbed to the daily drone and missile strikes, 


Evacuation in Kherson following the dam 
explosion (left); destruction in Pokrovsk (above); 
Ukrainians arriving in Laatzen, Germany. 


Russia ramped up its bombing of Kyiv to increase 
pressure on its enemy. In June, Ukraine began a 
counteroffensive, taking the war to its enemy and 
sending drone attacks on the Russian capital. The 
Ukrainian military meanwhile has been making ad- 
vances in Crimea, which Russia annexed in early 
2014. And weaponry came to Ukraine for its fight, 
with British Challenger and German Leopard 
tanks, along with American Abrams tanks, Brad- 
ley fighting vehicles, Patriot missile systems and 
cluster bombs. At the same time, Denmark and the 
United States have started training Ukrainian pilots 
to fly F-16 fighter jets. 
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RUSSIA 


Death of a General 


Yevgeny Prigozhin (above, center) had 
long made clear his disappointment 
with how Russian President Vladimir 
Putin and his military leaders were 
running the invasion of Ukraine. In June, 
after his Wagner Group paramilitary 
forces took control of the city of Rostov, 
the general's dissatisfaction turned 

into open rebellion. He headed his 
heavily armed troops and tanks toward 
Moscow. Wagner soldiers made it 120 
miles from the capital, but when they 
failed to gain the backing of other 
Russian military leaders, a deal to 
de-escalate the situation was brokered 
by Belarusian President Aleksandr 
Lukashenko. In return for guarantees for 
his men’s safety, Prigozhin called off the 
advance, claiming he did it to prevent 
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the spilling of “Russian blood.” While 
Putin called the mutiny a “criminal 
activity to split and weaken the country,” 
it was agreed that the renegade 
Wagner leader would leave Russia and 
his forces would be absorbed into the 
Russian military. 

Prigozhin appeared to have escaped 
punishment, with many seeing the 
lack of any sort of penalty as asign of 
the start of a post-Putin era. But that 
assessment was short-lived. While 
Prigozhin traveled on his private jet, 
the plane exploded, brought down 
possibly by an onboard bomb. Prigozhin 
was buried in St. Petersburg, and 
the Kremlin branded claims that his 
death was arevenge assassination an 
“absolute lie.” Putin called his former ally 
“aman with a complicated fate, who has 
made many serious mistakes in his life.” 


NOBEL WINNER 


Oleksandra Matviichuk 


BY HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON, TIME, APRIL 13, 2023 


A renowned Ukrainian human rights lawyer at just 40 years 

old, Oleksandra Matviichuk has devoted her life to protecting 
democracy. Oleksandra and her team at the Center for Civil 
Liberties—a human rights organization based in Kyiv—have 
strived to make Ukraine more democratic and document Russia’s 
war crimes against civilians. Last year, she jointly received the 
Nobel Peace Prize—the first ever awarded to a Ukrainian citizen 
or organization. Violence against civilians is a crime against 
society, democracy and humanity. Yet it is too often perpetrated 
with impunity, particularly against women and girls. That’s 
why the work that Oleksandra and her organization are doing is 
so urgent and important. By documenting Russia’s atrocities so 
perpetrators can face prosecution, she is proof that women are 
not just victims of war; they can be agents of peace and justice. 
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NORTH KOREA AND RUSSIA 
In Partnership 


Traveling in his personal armored luxury 
train, North Korean leader Kim Jong 

Un arrived in Vostochny Cosmodrome 

in far eastern Russia for a Summit in 
September with President Vladimir 
Putin. As they toasted Russia’s “sacred 
struggle” against the West, the two 
leaders discussed an arms deal to help 
resupply Russia with weapons for its fight 
with Ukraine. Analysts believe that North 
Korea has tens of millions of compatible 
Soviet-era artillery shells and rockets 
that could replenish Russia’s depleted 
war matériel. While the weapons are 
based on older technology, the sheer 
number of them could make them useful 
to Moscow. In return for the weapons, 
Russia has the military technology that 
Kim desires for his satellite and nuclear 
weapons programs. Accompanying Kim 
was Pak Thae-Song, chairman of North 
Korea’s space, science and technology 
committee, and Adm. Kim Myong-Sik, who 
is linked with the country’s bid to acquire 
ballistic missile submarines. Analysts 
say that in addition to weaponry for his 
missile program, Kim is seeking food aid 
and other materials that are scarce in his 
poverty-stricken nation. 


Sweden 


Environmental activist Greta 
Thunberg was fined in July 
for refusing Swedish police 
orders to leave a protest. 

In October she was arrested 
in London. 


Chile 


Fifty years after the coup 
that installed a dictatorship 
that imprisoned and 

killed thousands, Chile 
implemented a plan to find 
and identify the missing. 


Iran—Saudi Arabia 


The Middle East nations 
agreed to normalize long- 
strained relationships. 
China, in a sign of its growing 
diplomatic reach, brokered 
the deal. 


The African Union 


The G20 welcomed the 
55-nation African Union as 
a member. The AU joins the 
European Union as the only 
other regional group holding 
full membership. 
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THE WEEK THE WAR BEGAN: 


ISRAEL AND GAZA OCTOBER 7-13 


S DRONES DISABLED ISRAELI SURVEIL- 

lance stations and remote-controlled ma- 

chine guns lining the border, Hamas mili- 

tants fired thousands of missiles out of Gaza. Those 
not intercepted by Israel’s Iron Dome missile bat- 
teries on the morning of October 7 smashed into 
homes, apartments and businesses and flattened a 
hospital. With “Operation Al-Aqsa Flood” under- 
way, commandoes blew up parts of the border fence 
enclosing Gaza. Some 1,000 members of the Pales- 
tinian Islamist militant group then sped on motor- 
cycles and pickup trucks through nearly 30 gaping 
openings. Others soared into Israel on motorized 
paragliders and raced up the shore on speedboats. 
Seeing the missiles lighting up the sky, young 
Israelis celebrating the Jewish holiday of Simchat 
Torah at the Tribe of Nova music festival not far 
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from the border began to flee. But the militants 
rushed in, fired at revelers, slaughtered 260 and 
looted their bodies. “They started shooting at us at 
point-blank,” Ester Borochoy, 19, told Israel’s Chan- 
nel 12 news. She and others fled in her car, but bul- 
lets struck the vehicle and it broke down. “A young 
man took us in his Jeep. They shot him, he lost con- 
sciousness and his car overturned. We played dead, 
me and my friend, for two and a half hours... before 
help arrived. That’s how we survived.” 

At the same time, Hamas militants invaded the 
nearby community of Kibbutz Be’eri. Gun battles 
broke out, and they shot residents, torched homes 
where families had barricaded themselves, murder- 
ing more than 100, a tenth of the population. Other 
communities such as Kfar Aza, Ofakim, Sderot, Yad 
Mordechai and Yated were likewise invaded. 


Grieving Israelis at Kibbutz Be’eri on October 12, five days after Hamas killed a tenth of their community (opposite); 
Palestinians fleeing from Israeli air strikes on the 11th (above left); Israeli field artillery firing into Gaza. 


As they rampaged and butchered, Hamas and 
the smaller Islamic Jihad group beat and grabbed 
some 200 people, young and old, Israelis and for- 
eigners, carrying them off into Gaza. They then re- 
leased images of their terrified captives, saying they 
will trade them for Palestinians imprisoned in Is- 
rael, and warned that any retaliation would bring 
about televised executions of the hostages. 

“Operation Al-Aqsa Flood” reached 15 miles into 
southern Israel. It struck 22 locations and killed 
more than 1,400 with 3,400 injured. Mohammed 
Deif, the leader of Hamas’s military wing, said the 
assault occurred in response to the 16-year block- 
ade of Gaza, Israeli raids in the West Bank, violence 
last year at Jerusalem’s Al Aqsa mosque—the dis- 
puted holy site in Jerusalem that is also sacred to 
Jews as the Temple Mount—attacks on Palestin- 
ians and the expansion of Jewish settlements. Pun- 
dits noted the invasion could be seen as a move to 
scuttle a possible rapprochement between Israel 
and Saudi Arabia. 

Hamas, which took control of Gaza, the 25-mile- 
long Palestinian enclave on the western coast of 
Israel just north of Egypt, in 2007, was founded 
in 1987 on the idea of the destruction of the Israeli 
state. Gaza contains more than 2 million people, 
and after Hamas came to power, Israel and Egypt 
shut off the area, with Israel controlling its airspace 
and shoreline.“Operation Al-Aqsa Flood” occurred 
nearly 50 years to the day after the start of 1973’s 
Yom Kippur War. World leaders quickly denounced 


the attack. President Joe Biden called it “pure un- 
adulterated evil” and said, “We’ll make sure Israel 
has what it needs to take care of itself;’ with sup- 
plies quickly being sent. 

In response to the slaughter, the Israeli air force 
began its largest ever air strikes in Gaza. In the first 
few days following the attack, Israel targeted hun- 
dreds of spots like Beit Hanoun and Rimal as its 
pilots destroyed Hamas command and control cen- 
ters and weapons storage sites. The Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) has 150,000 active-duty troops, and 
in preparation for a ground invasion called up all 
of its 360,000 reservists, with the force comment- 
ing on X (formerly known as Twitter) that its at- 
tack on the enemy will “degrade and destroy their 
ability to terrorize the people of Israel,” and vow- 
ing, “Hamas launched a war. We will restore secu- 
rity to our country.” 

Nearly 3,000 Palestinians, most of them civil- 
ians, including many children, were reported killed 
by the initial assaults, hundreds of thousands were 
left homeless. On October 13, the IDF called for “all 
residents of Gaza City,’ a city of 600,000, “to evac- 
uate their homes,” which a U.N. spokesperson said 
would be “impossible” without “devastating hu- 
manitarian consequences.” International aid groups 
meanwhile scrambled to provide food, water, medi- 
cal attention and other basic needs. “All the places 
that Hamas hides in, operates from,” Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu proclaimed, “we will 
turn them into ruins.” 
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X OWNER 


Elon Musk 


Tech billionaire Elon Musk’s 4,500 
Starlink satellites make up more than 
half of the nearly 8,000 low-orbiting 
Earth satellites, providing broadband 
connection to underserved parts 

of the world. After Russia invaded 
Ukraine in 2022, Musk allowed the 
Ukrainian army to use the satellites 
for battlefield communications. 

Yet, stating that he is opposed to 
supporting an offensive instead of a 
defensive war, Musk has limited the 
satellites’ availability at the front line 
with a technique called geofencing. 
When Ukraine sought to send drones 
to attack Russian ships in Sevastopol, 
home to a major Russian navy port, 
they lost connection, and according 
to a new biography of Musk by Walter 
Isaacson, the drones “washed ashore 
harmlessly.’ Mykhailo Podolyak, an 
adviser to the office of Ukrainian 
President Volodymyr Zelenshyy, 
accused Musk of “committing evil) 
since the Russian fleet then fired 
missiles at Ukrainian cities. Musk 
responded that if he allowed the 
attack, then his firm would “be explic- 
itly complicit ina major act of war 
and conflict escalation.” 
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JAPAN 


Flushing out a 
Nuclear Site 


In mid-August, Tokyo Electric 
Power Company Holdings, the op- 
erator of the wrecked Fukushima 
nuclear power plant, completed 
the first release of treated water 
containing radioactive tritium 
into the Pacific Ocean and carried 
out an inspection and cleaning of 
the facility. They also discharged 
diluted wastewater that has accu- 
mulated since the plant was dam- 
aged by an earthquake and result- 
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ing tsunami in 2011. 

The release of the water is a 
major step in the plant’s decom- 
missioning. Such purging is ex- 
pected to continue for decades, 
and seawater and fish sampling 
data taken since the release have 
been way below set safety limits. 
Japan’s Prime Minister Fumio 
Kishida ate sashimi made from 
locally caught fish to show that 
the seafood was safe. Meanwhile, 
the coastal town of Naraha in Fu- 
kushima prefecture held its first 


surf competition in more than 
a decade, with 190 participants 
taking part in shortboard and 
longboard competitions. 
Fishermen and residents of 
Fukushima and five other pre- 
fectures, though, claim that the 
water’s release damages their 
health. They are demanding the 
revocation of safety permits from 
the Nuclear Regulation Author- 
ity. China has banned imports of 


Japanese seafood. In South Korea, 
thousands rallied to condemn the 
discharge. Edwin Lyman, director 
of nuclear power safety at the 
Union of Concerned Scientists in 
Washington, D.C., told NPR that 
out of the options Japan has for 
dealing with it, none are good, 
but: “In my view, I think that 
their current plan, unfortunately 
is probably the least bad of a 
bunch of bad options.” 
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SUDAN 


A Country’s Death Spiral 


In 2019, Sudanese army 
chief Gen. Abdel Fattah 
al-Burhan and Lt. Gen. 
Mohamed Hamdan 
Dagalo, who leads the 
paramilitary Rapid Sup- 
port Forces (RSF), ousted 


Sudanese President Omar 
al-Bashir and agreed to 
guide Sudan to democratic 
rule. But in 2021 the 
officers staged their own 
coup of the civilian-led 
transitional government. 


A power struggle then 
started as they argued on 
how to integrate Dagalo’s 
RSF into the army and 
which general would 
lead it. In April of 2023 
fighting erupted between 
the forces and quickly 
escalated to war. Troops 
devastated the capital of 
Khartoum, and burned 
buildings, with the air force 
bombing the city, home to 
more than 6 million peo- 
ple. Mass killings began. 
More than 5,000 people 
have died, with 12,000 
wounded. The Interna- 
tional Criminal Court is 
looking into possible war 
crimes and crimes against 
humanity. 

The United States 
and Saudi Arabia had 
been leading peace talks 


between the warring 
forces and sought to bring 
in humanitarian relief. But 
when the military withdrew 
from the talks, the United 
States imposed sanctions. 

The regular army 
currently controls the 
major cities, with the RSF 
holding large parts of 
Darfur in western Sudan, 
where it was responsible 
for 300,000 deaths in the 
early 2000s. The current 
violence has brought 
about the displacement of 
at least 5 million people, 
with more than 2 million 
fleeing to such neighbor- 
ing countries as the 
Central African Republic, 
Chad, Egypt and Ethiopia. 
More than 14 million are 
in need of humanitarian 
aid and protection. 
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World 


EARTHQUAKE 


IN TURKEY 


The quake and its aftershocks 
toppled buildings and killed tens 
of thousands in Turkey and Syria, 
devastating the region 


S A7.8 MAGNITUDE EARTHQUAKE STRUCK 
A southern and southeastern Turkey and 

northwestern Syria on February 6, its 
tremor could be felt as far away as Lebanon, Cyprus, 
Greece, Israel and the Palestinian territories. Nine 
hours later, a second quake hit, along with hundreds 
of aftershocks. The devastation, which is believed to 
be the deadliest to strike the area in decades, turned 
city blocks into piles of rubble, took the lives of 
nearly 60,000 people, left millions homeless and 
destroyed thousands of buildings. 

Volunteer groups rushed in to search for survi- 
vors, but as Ismail Al Abdullah, a White Helmets 
volunteer working in the Syrian village of Sarmada 
lamented, “We tried our best to rescue them, but we 
couldn't.” The Turkish government was criticized 
for its slow disaster response, and at the start sent 
minimal professional rescue teams or equipment. 
“You could hear people who were still alive under 
the rubble, trying to scream and say they were alive, 
but there was absolutely no one helping at that mo- 
ment,’ said a resident in the city of Antakya. 

The densely populated northwestern region 
of Syria impacted by the earthquakes is home to 
more than 4 million people. Many are displaced 
persons who fled the Syrian conflict that began in 
2011 and rely on humanitarian assistance and live 
intents and shelters. Further complicating matters, 
on August 11, a magnitude 5.3 earthquake shook 
southern Turkey. Now, more than half a year after 
the initial quake, many survivors are still living in 
tents and emergency accommodation and lack clean 
water, food and health care. The United States pro- 
vided $185 million in humanitarian aid to Turkey 
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and Syria, and the U.S. Treasury Department eased 
sanctions on Syria for six months so that the coun- 
try’s embargoes would “not stand in the way of life- 
saving efforts.” 

In 1999, after an earthquake hit Turkey and killed 
some 17,000 people, the Turkish government prom- 
ised to reform the country’s earthquake infrastruc- 
ture. It pledged new construction standards and 
strengthening existing buildings. Part of the plan 
called for designating hundreds of urban spaces as 
evacuation points in case of emergency. Yet over the 
years, an increase in new developments undid many 
of the hoped-for earthquake readiness improve- 
ments, with zones transformed instead into high- 
rise complexes. In the aftermath ofa 5.9 magnitude 
earthquake at the end of 2022, the Union of Cham- 
bers of Turkish Engineers and Architects released a 
statement saying that “our county has failed in terms 
of what needs to be done before the earthquake.” 


and above), and Jindayris, Syria (left). 
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BRAZIL 
An Attack on Democracy 


For months, Brazil’s former President Jair 
Bolsonaro insisted that a rigged election cost him 
the October 2022 presidential election to Luiz 
Inacio Lula da Silva (popularly known as Lula). 
He eventually offered half-hearted admissions 
of defeat, and Lula was sworn in on January 1. 
Bolsonaro’s supporters, though, embraced the 
fraud claims, and after massing on the capital 

in Brasilia on January 8, they pushed past po- 
lice barricades and charged into the Presidential 
Palace, the offices of Congress and the Supreme 
Court. The assault had echoes of the 2021 insur- 
rection at the United States Capitol, with riot- 
ers overwhelming the police, ransacking offices, 
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destroying equipment and furniture and breaking 
windows. Presidential Communications Minis- 
ter Paulo Pimenta told CNN, “They were running 
down hallways, smashing things, urinating, def- 
ecating in the corridors and in the rooms on one 
destruction spree.” 

Many wondered why the rioters faced so little 
police resistance during their assault. Warrants 
were issued for security officials who failed to pre- 
vent or stop the violent protests. More than 1,200 
people were detained, with many later placed 
under arrest, including Anderson Torres, Bolso- 
naro’s justice minister and head of security in the 
capital during the riots. In September, Brazil’s Su- 
preme Court convicted the first protestor, impos- 
ing a 17-year prison sentence for staging a coup. 


COLOMBIA 
Saved in the Jungle 


Late at night on June 9, the Colombia military radio 
crackled, “Miracle, miracle, miracle, miracle.” It 

was the code alerting the troops and members of 
local tribes that four young children missing in the 
Amazon jungle for 40 days had been found. Lesly 
Mucutuy, 13; Soleiny Mucutuy, 9; Tien, 5; and Cristin, 1; 
hail from the Huitoto Indigenous group. They went 
missing after their family was being threatened by 
groups opposed to the government, and the plane 
they fled on crashed, killing the adults onboard. Sie 
Taught early how to survive in the wilds, Lesly ripped Politicians 
clothes off the adults and used them to keep the kids Assassinated 


ECUADOR 


warm. They subsisted on flour from the wreckage, ate Ecuador has long experienced coups and 
wild fruit and seeds and built shelters. Government political infighting, with thousands dying 
helicopters meanwhile played messages from the aecsitelye eaeusiv aa 

_ p : p y - S become a major drug-trafficking hub. In 
children’s grandmother in the Huitoto language 2022 alone, 4,600 people were killed, 
telling them that help was on the way. Once twice the number from the year before. 


The surge in violence has led to more than 
a million Ecuadorians emigrating in 2022. 
Yet Ecuador had largely avoided 
major political violence until this year, 
On August 9, Fernando Villavicencio 
(above), an investigative journalist 
turned presidential candidate, was 
assassinated less than two weeks before 
the election. A vocal opponent of the 
nation’s government corruption, the drug- 
cartel trade and violence—his campaign 
slogan was “It’s time for the brave” — 
Villavicencio was assassinated at the end 
of a campaign rally in the capital Quito. 
His slaying followed the July 23 fatal 
shooting of Agustin Intriago, the mayor 
of Manta, Ecuador’s ninth-largest city. A 
week after Villavicencio was killed, Pedro 
Briones, a local leader of Revolucion 
Ciudadana party in the northern province 
of Esmeraldas, was gunned down. 


discovered (below) they were airlifted to Bogota. 


ITALY 


Mafia Arrest 


“1 filled a cemetery, all by myself,” boasted Matteo Messina Denaro, the 
last godfather of the Sicilian Cosa Nostra. He had been involved in dozens 
of murders, killing anti-Mafia judges as well as the pregnant wife of a 
rival Mafia boss. Journalist Andrea Purgatori told the BBC that Denaro 
has “committed some of the most violent and cruel crimes Italy can 
remember.” On the run for 30 years and convicted in 2002 of murders in 
absentia, he had been reportedly seen in Austria, Brazil and Spain. 
Learning from wiretaps that Denaro had cancer, the police identified a 
man using the name of a nephew of a deceased Sicilian Mafia boss. When 
he came in for treatment in January, the police nabbed him. He died ina 
hospital in September. Italy’s prime minister, Giorgia Meloni, said that while 
Italy had not yet won the “war” against the Mafia, Denaro’s arrest was “a 
day we can celebrate and tell our children that the Mafia can be defeated.” 
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UGANDA 


Anti-LGBTQ Laws 


In May, Uganda's president, 

Yoweri Museveni, signed the Anti- 
Homosexuality Act. The legislation calls 
for the death penalty for “aggravated 
homosexuality’—a broad term that 
includes someone whois HIV positive 
or a “repeat offender’ It also outlaws 
the “promotion of homosexuality, with 
aprison sentence of up to 20 years for 
advocating for LGBTQ rights or providing 
support to organizations that do. 
Parliamentary Speaker Anita Among 
said that the new law “answered the 
cries of our people.” 

Ugandais one of 30 African countries 
that ban same-sex acts, and the 
legislation sparked international outrage. 
President Biden called for the law’s 
immediate repeal: “No one should have to 
live in constant fear for their life or being 
subjected to violence and discrimination. 
Itis wrong” US. National Security Council 
spokesperson John Kirby warned of 
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potential economic repercussions for 
the bill, with Volker Turk, the United 
Nation’s High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, calling the bill “draconian” and 
stating that “it will render lesbian, 

gay and bisexual people in Uganda 
criminals simply for existing, for being 
who they are.” In August, the World Bank 
announced it was halting new lending to 
the government, noting in astatement 
that the act “fundamentally contradicts 
the World Bank Group's values. We 
believe our vision to eradicate poverty 
on alivable planet can only succeed if it 
includes everyone irrespective of race, 
gender or sexuality” 

Henry Okello Oryem, Uganda's state 
minister for foreign affairs, called the 
bank’s actions hypocrisy, stating that 
it lends to many nations that have 
harsher laws: “There are many Middle 
East countries who donot tolerate 
homosexuals, they actually hang and 
execute homosexuals...so why pick on 
Uganda?” 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


Death in the Deep 
Blue Sea 


The Titanic sank 111 years ago, 
but the mystique surrounding 
the doomed ocean liner has only 
grown. Since the wreckage’s dis- 
covery 2.5 miles beneath the 
water’s surface, in 1985, it has 
attracted both explorers and the 
curious and spawned a block- 
buster film. In June, passengers 
aboard OceanGate’s Titan sub- 
mersible paid $250,000 each 

to see the ship. The vessel car- 
ried OceanGate’s CEO Stockton 
Rush, British Pakistani business- 
man Shahzada Dawood and his 
teenage son Suleman, British 
explorer Hamish Harding, and 
French Titanic expert Paul-Henri 
Nargeolet. The vessel reportedly 
imploded soon into the dive, and 
the crew’s disappearance and the 
eventual discovery of the Titan 
captivated the world. 

The Titan disaster shines a 
spotlight on the largely unregu- 
lated deep-sea tourism industry. 
Deep-sea excursions rarely face 
government sanctions, and Titan 


didn’t meet the classification 
standards or go through the in- 
dependent certification process 
usually required of ocean ves- 
sels. When asked in 2022 about 
the safety of the Titan, Rush told 
CBS, “If you just want to be safe, 
don’t get out of bed.” 

Some hope the Titan’s implo- 
sion could spur change. “The 
government won't regulate until 
there’s a demonstrated need 
that industry has failed to self- 
regulate,’ says Jon Heshka, associ- 
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ate professor at Thompson Rivers 
University in British Columbia. 
“However, if there are particu- 
larly high-profile incidents, then 
that becomes the business of the 
government to regulate!” 

For now, those who knew 
those lost are left with questions 
and their grief. Harding’s family 
wrote in a statement that he was 
a “passionate explorer” and that 
“Sf we can take any small consola- 
tion from this tragedy, it’s that we 
lost him doing what he loved.” 


An Emperor’s Stage 


As archaeologists excavated the site of the 15th- 
century Palazzo della Rovere that is set to become 

a Four Seasons hotel, they found traces of a 1st 
century private theater that they believe was built by 
Nero—the emperor who in 64 A.D. reportedly played 
his lyre while a fire consumed nearly three-quarters 
of Rome. As the crews worked, they uncovered 

rare African marble and walls covered with gold 

leaf, signs of an imperially commissioned building. 
There were also stamps on the bricks which date 
the building to the mid-1st century A.D. The Roman 
chronicler Pliny the Elder wrote that the theater was 
“large enough to satisfy even Nero’s desire to sing 
before a full house.” Marzia Di Mento, the archae- 
ologist in charge of the excavation told the New York 
Times, “It’s been stupendous, wonderful, amazing. 
It’s what every archaeologist would like to do.” 

Once excavators complete their study, the ancient 
structures will be reburied. Covering it back up is the 
“best way to protect the site,” said Di Mento. 
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World 


CAMBODIA 
Political Musical Chairs 


After his Cambodian People’s Party won an election 
victory that the US. State Department described 

as “neither free nor fair” 70-year-old Hun Sen was 
poised to extend his nearly four-decade-long 
authoritarian rule. A few days later, Hun announced 
that he was handing control of the country to his son, 
Hun Manet. The 45-year-old Hun Manet, whois the 
chief of the country’s army, graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point. Some observers 
have suggested that the Western-educated Hun 
Manet could usher in a shift toward democratization 
in Cambodia. But others remain skeptical of any real 
change. “Whenever hereditary succession occurs 
ina dictatorship, there is a tendency to give the new 
leader the benefit of the doubt; Lee Morgenbesser, 
at Australia’s Griffith University, told TIME. “The 
misguided assumption is that he won't be as awful 
as his father; instead he will be more favorable, 
moderate, progressive, tolerant.” 


Rwanda Pakistan China 


NEW ZEALAND 


An End to 
Jacindamania 


Five years after being sworn in as one 

of New Zealand’s youngest-ever prime 
ministers, Jacinda Ardern announced her 
resignation January 19. The liberal leader 
became a household name after her 
compassionate response to the 2019 
Christchurch mosque shootings, which 
left 51 people dead. That empathy was on 
display again later that year when Ardern 
hugged first responders after a volcano 
erupted on Whakaari/White Island, killing 
22 people. 

Leading with her humanity at one 
point made Ardern the most popular New 
Zealand leader in a century, according to 
a 2020 Newshub/Reid Research poll, 
and produced a level of international 
favor dubbed Jacindamania. But it may 
also be one reason she decided to leave. 
After outlining what she called a fulfilling 
yet challenging term leading the South 
Pacific nation, Ardern told reporters: 
“After going on six years of some big 
challenges, |am human. Politicians are 
human. We give all that we can for as long 
as we Can, and then it’s time.” 


Nepal 


Hotelier Paul Rusesabagina, 
who saved hundreds of lives 
during the 1994 genocide in 
Rwanda, but has been held 
on terrorism offenses, was 
released from prison. 
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The nation's former Prime 
Minister Imran Khan was 
sentenced to three years 
for “corrupt practices,” 
but an appeals court then 
suspended his sentence. 


For the first time in six 
decades, China’s population 
of 1.4 billion dropped, 
declining by 850,000 
between the end of 2021 
and the end of 2022. 


Nepal honored Mount 
Everest climbers during 

a celebration of the first 
ascent in 1953. Those feted 
included Kami Rita, who 
reached the peak 28 times. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
A King Is Crowned 


After spending decades in waiting as Prince of 
Wales, Charles III was crowned on May 6, the 
new king of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and of His Other Realms 
and Territory, Head of the Commonwealth and 
Defender of the Faith. 

While the palace stressed that the coronation 
would be a “slimmed down” ceremony, it was 
still a grand and solemn affair filled with the req- 
uisite pomp and circumstance along with nods 
to Charles’s interest in the environment. Wear- 
ing the crimson velvet Robe of Estate, he headed 
with the similarly attired Queen Camilla to West- 
minster Abbey in the gilded Diamond Jubilee 
State Coach. Along the way Union Jack—waving 
well-wishers cheered them on. Among the 2,200 
guests that awaited them in the Abbey were mem- 
bers of the royal family, including William and 


Catherine, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
their children; the estranged Prince Harry (sans 
his wife, Meghan, and their children); 100 heads 
of state, dignitaries and celebrities, including 
First Lady Jill Biden and actor Dame Judi Dench. 

Declaring “I come not to be served, but to 
serve,” Charles was anointed king with sacred 
oils and presented with such symbolic regalia as 
the Sovereign’s Orb and scepters that indicate his 
kingly authority. Archbishop of Canterbury Jus- 
tin Welby then set the 17th century St. Edward’s 
Crown with its 440 rubies, amethysts, sapphires 
and garnets on Charles’s head. The Abbey’s bells 
rang out, gun and artillery salutes were fired, and 
William knelt before his father to pledge his loy- 
alty “as your liege man of life and limb.” Follow- 
ing Camilla’s crowning, the monarchs returned to 
Buckingham Palace in the Gold State Coach and, 
with their family, gathered on the balcony to greet 
and thank the thousands gathered below. 
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THE FINAL 
FRONTIER 


HE $10 BILLION JAMES WEBB SPACE 

telescope is already paying significant divi- 

dends, with NASA regularly releasing eye- 
popping images of the telescope’s discoveries. 
On July 6, the agency announced that they have 
observed the most distant black hole ever con- 
firmed. Located at the center of a remote galaxy 
known as CEERS 1019, the black hole dates to just 
570 million years after the Big Bang, which occurred 
13.8 billion years ago. 

The next week the agency released even more 
astonishing imagery. The photos revealed a star- 
forming region known as the Rho Ophiuchi cloud 
complex. The formation, located just 390 light-years 
from Earth, makes an especially good subject for 
study, since its relative arms-length distance means 
there are no foreground stars to obscure the image. 

Within the picture (right) are about 50 young 
stars, nearly all of them roughly the size of our sun. 
The colors in the image vary from a milky white 
to a dark brown to a deep red. The brown regions 
are where the dust is the thickest—and the great- 
est number of young protostars are forming. The 
red region, which forms a curtainlike structure on 
the image’s right-hand side, represents huge jets 
of molecular hydrogen, which occur when a newly 
birthed star emerges from its dust womb and reveals 
itself to the universe. One star, known as S1, situ- 
ated at the center, has gravitationally cleared the 
dust clouds around it and is the only star in Rho 
Ophiuchi that is more massive than the Earth’s sun. 

More than pretty pictures, the presence of Webb 
has inspired over 1,000 proposals by astronomers 
eager to access the telescope to search for other 
wonders in space, to expand our understanding of 
the universe. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Biodiversity and Extinction 


Human activity has killed off much of 
the Earth’s existing wildlife, and some 
scientists argue that the loss of global 
wildlife is “significantly more alarming” 
than previously thought, with humans 
currently setting off the world’s sixth 
mass-extinction event. 

According to authors of a study 
released in May in the journal Biological 
Reviews, global animal populations 
are declining more rapidly than earlier 
believed. The researchers analyzed 
more than 71,000 animal species— 
mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
fish and insects—to assess their 
population growth over time. They 
found that 48 percent have shrinking 
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populations, and only 3 percent 

have populations on the rise. Of the 
populations and extinction risks of 
more than 150,300 species evaluated 
by the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature, 28 percent are 
considered to be facing extinction. 

Species of amphibians like frogs and 
newts appear to be most at risk. Animal 
populations disappear all the time 
to make way for new species, but the 
current study highlights the extent of 
“real’ biodiversity loss as the species with 
declining populations far outnumber 
those with increasing numbers. 

The main reason for the drop is the 
creation of farms, towns, cities and 
roads, with climate change being an 
important factor. 


OCEANS 
Hot Water 


For two days in a row, the water temperature on the tip of Florida 
hit hot-tub levels in July, exceeding 100 degrees (37.8 degrees 
Celsius). And meteorologists say that could potentially be the 
hottest seawater ever measured. Just 26 miles away, scientists saw 
the devastating effects from prolonged hot water surrounding 
Florida—damaging coral bleaching and even some death in what 
had been one of the Florida Keys’ most resilient reefs. 

“This is a hot tub.... We’ve never seen a record-breaking event 
like this before,” said Yale Climate Connections meteorologist 
Jeff Masters in July. This all comes after sea surface temperatures 
worldwide broke monthly records for heat in April, June and July, 
according to National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion Atlantic Oceanographic and Meteorological Laboratory. And 
temperatures in the North Atlantic are off the charts—as much 
as 9 to 11 degrees (5 to 6 degrees Celsius) warmer than normal 
in some spots near Newfoundland, University of Miami tropical 
meteorologist Brian McNoldy said. 


HEALTH 


COVID-19 Immunity 


More than three years into the pandemic, 
96 percent of Americans have some level 
of COVID-19 antibodies circulating in their 
bodies, the U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC) found ina 
new report. 

The CDC also revealed that the 
percentage of people with hybrid 
immunity—protective antibodies from 
both vaccination and infection—has 
increased over time. Hybrid immunity is 
more protective against infection and 
severe illness than immunity received 
exclusively from either infection or 
vaccination, in part because it generates 
wider-ranging defenses. Scientists note 
that risks of infection—such as long 
COVID—still outweigh the immunity 
benefits that infection provides. 

Some of the study’s most encouraging 
immunity data about vaccination came 
from seniors. Across all age groups, 
those 65 and older were the least likely to 
carry any antibodies acquired from actual 
illness. That so many older adults had 
COVID-19 antibodies despite their lower 
infection rates “reflects the success of 
public-health infection prevention efforts,” 
the report said. 


Alzheimer’s Drug 


The Food and Drug 
Administration granted 
approval for lecanemab, 

or Leqembi, to treat people 
in the early, mild stages of 
the disease. 


Gas Stoves 


The Consumer Protection 
Safety Commission is 
studying gas stoves amid 
concerns about harmful 
indoor air pollutants that 
they emit. 


Lab-Made Chicken 


The Department of 
Agriculture authorized 
the sale of cell-cultivated 
chicken, which is grown 
from stem cells ina 
bioreactor. 


Bad Air 


A study in Lancet Planetary 
Health said that 99.82 
percent of the Earth’s land 
is exposed to particulate 
matter with links to lung 
cancer and heart disease. 
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THE MOON 


“New Delhi, 
Chandrayaan-3 
Has Landed” 


On August 23, the Indian space- 
craft Chandrayaan-3 gently set 
down in the moon’s polar dust. 
“We have achieved a soft landing 
on the moon,” announced 
S. Somanath, the chairman of the 
Indian Space Research Organi- 
zation. “India is on the moon!” 
India is now the fourth nation to 
reach the moon—after the for- 
mer Soviet Union, the U.S. and 
China—and the first to make it to 
the moon’s south pole. 

The pole is one of the hard- 
est places on the lunar surface 
to land because it is strewn with 
boulders and lacks wide, flat 
expanses. It is also a spot where 
scientists have long believed the 
lunar regolith—or soil—might 
contain crystals of water ice. 
There has also been speculation 
that the permanently shad- 
owed craters there might be fro- 
zen lakes. For future astronauts 
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hoping to settle the moon, that 
matters a lot. Not only can ice 

be harvested for drinking water, 
the H20 molecule can be bro- 
ken down to provide breathable 
oxygen, and the hydrogen and ox- 
ygen can be recombined to make 
rocket fuel. To see if any exists, 
Chandrayaan-3’s six-wheeled 
rover named Pragyan—Sanskrit 
for “wisdom” —set off from the 


lander to search. The rover mea- 
sured underground tempera- 
tures, listened for moonquakes 
and confirmed the presence of 
sulfur, aluminum, iron, calcium, 
chromium, titanium, manga- 
nese, oxygen and silicon on the 
surface. After going into sleep 
mode, however, Pragyan did not 
wake up, possibly affected by the 
moon’s extreme cold. 


SPACE EXPLORATION 


Beyond the Moon 


The last time humans 
ventured to the moon was 
when Apollo 17 landed 
there in December 1972. 
On April 3, NASA tooka 
big step toward returning, 
introducing the four 
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astronauts of the Artemis II 
mission. 

The crew, whose 10-day 
journey in 2024 plans to 
swing them around the 
far side of the moon and 
farther into space than any 


astronauts have ever trav- 
eled before, is made up of 
three Americans and one 
Canadian astronaut. 
Mission specialist 
Christina Koch has 
already spent 328 days 
onboard the International 
Space Station and has 
participated in half a 
dozen space walks, three 
of which were the first all- 
female spacewalks. She 
will be the first woman to 
fly past the moon. 
Mission specialist Jer- 
emy Hansen is a tactical 
fighter pilot from London, 
Ontario, and could be 
the first non-American 
to head to the moon. “A 
Canadian is going to the 
moon,” he said at the 
public announcement of 
the mission. “That makes 


me smile.” 

Mission pilot Victor 
Glover—the first person 
of color to travel to the 
moon—has spent 168 
days aboard the space 
station. As Commander 
Reid Wiseman, who has 
clocked 165 days aboard 
the space station, said, “It 
is great to see this diverse 
international group. 
Awesome to be here with 
you guys.” 

The success of their 
mission—named for the 
sister of the Greek god 
Apollo—would help NASA 
prepare for the planned 
2025 Artemis Ill moon 
landing, as well as for 
longer and more extensive 
voyages and potential 
eventual human missions 
to Mars. 


A VISITOR 
Greetings from Deep Space 


In 2017, astronomers operating the 
Pan-STARRS1 telescope on the island 
of Maui spotted the oddest thing: a 
cigar-shaped comet. This, the first 
confirmed visitor from deep space, was 
named Oumuamua, Hawaiian for “a 
messenger from afar arriving first.” What 
was unusual about the reddish-hued 
interstellar object—it measured just 
377 feet long and 62 feet wide—was that 
it did something scientists had never 
witnessed. Oumuamua sped up as it 
left the solar system. This perplexed 
astronomers. Two at Harvard University 
even postulated that it might be an alien 
spacecraft. 

Alas, it looks like it wasn’t E.-T. making 
a flyby. A paper in Nature by Jenny 
Bergner at the University of California, 


Berkeley, and Darryl Seligman at Cornell 
University might have the answer. 

Like most comets, Oumuamuais rich 

in water, and the extreme cold in deep 
space causes the water to freeze into 

ice in what is known as an amorphous 
state. Amorphous ice is porous, 

dotted by pockets. At the same time, 
cosmic radiation in deep space would 
also cause some of the H2in the H20 
molecules to break away and collect in 
the pores of the ice, like fuel in tiny fuel 
tanks. When Oumuamua entered our 
inner solar system, it may have warmed 
up just enough for the ice to convert to 
its crystalline state, essentially closing 
the pockets and forcing the H2 out of the 
comet, providing the propulsive push 
that explained the acceleration. And if 
one Oumuamuais flying out there, many 
more could be found. 
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OBESITY 


Adolescent 
Weight-Loss 
Surgery 


Nearly 20 percent of U.S. 
children and adolescents 
live with obesity. Weight- 
loss surgeries among 
adolescents increased 
substantially in recent 
years, part of an overall 
rise in obesity treatments 
in the US. According toa 
research letter published 
in May in the Journal of 
the American Medical 
Association Pediatrics, the 
number of adolescents 
ages 10 to 19 who under- 
went metabolic or bariat- 
ric surgery rose about 20 
percent in 2021 from the 
year before. Rates of these 
surgeries, which are un- 
common, also rose among 
minors between 2019 and 
2020, even as rates for 
adults dipped. 

The findings come as 
doctors take an increas- 
ingly hands-on approach 
to weight loss amid rising 
rates of obesity in adults 


and children. Medical 
groups such as the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics 
(AAP) have called for ex- 
panded access to surgery 
and drugs to treat youth 
obesity. The practice, 
though, has also attracted 
controversy and raised 
questions about whether 
clinicians are being overly 
aggressive, and whether 
any ages are too young for 
medical intervention. 

In January, the AAP 
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issued a comprehensive 
guideline on obesity treat- 
ments for children and 
teenagers, including rec- 
ommending weight-loss 
drugs and evaluations for 
surgery in teenagers with 
severe obesity. “There is 
no evidence that ‘watchful 
waiting’ or delayed treat- 
ment is appropriate for 
children with obesity,’ said 
Sandra Hassink, a former 
president of the AAP ina 
press release. 


Global Guardian, Johan Rockstroém 


BY BILL MCKIBBEN, AUTHOR AND ENVIRONMENTALIST 


Sweden has produced two of the most important figures in the fight to 
save the planet’s climate. If most of the world knows Greta Thunberg, the 
scientific community is just as familiar with Johan Rockstrom. Director of 
the Potsdam Institute for Climate Impact Research, Rockstr6m helped 
pioneer the concept of “planetary boundaries”: environmental guidelines 
and limits that people need to operate within in order to keep humanity 
safe. His team has identified nine we shouldn't cross, including not just 
heating the earth, but also acidifying its oceans and degrading its ozone 
layer. Currently we’re crashing quickly through these red lines, which, 
according to Rockstrém, merits the urgent need to create "new business 
models that focus on circularity, regeneration, and justice.” His work 

is crucial to understanding the interconnected crises facing our planet 
and is shaping the path forward, guiding leaders on how to turn complex 
science into clear, quantifiable actions. 
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Asteroid Dust 


After a 4-billion-mile journey 
during which NASA's OSIRIS- 
REx spacecraft landed on the 
Bennu comet, it returned home 
with a sample from its surface. 


One Really Old Fish 


DNA analysis of Methuselah, 
an Australian lungfish, by the 
California Academy of Sciences 
determined that she could be 
as old as 101. 


Agreement 


The family of Henrietta Lacks, 
whose cells were taken without 
her consent in the 1950s and 
used for medical innovations, 
settled with the firm Thermo 
Fisher Scientific. 


“T Hate Snakes” 


In honor of Harrison Ford, 
whose Indiana Jones character 
disliked slithering reptiles, 
scientists named a newly 
discovered Peruvian snake 
Tachymenoides harrisonfordi. 


DARKENING 
VISTAS 


ANADA EXPERIENCED ITS WORST WILDFIRE SEASON ON RECORD, 

with more than 6,200 blazes burning over 66,000 square miles, 

according to the Canadian Interagency Forest Fire Center. The fires 
raged from one end of the country to the other, consuming about 5 percent 
of the nation’s forested area and contributing 27 percent of the global wildfire 
carbon emissions for 2023. 

As the fires scorched trees and fields, tens of thousands of citizens had to 
evacuate their homes, and dense plumes of smoke blanketed parts of the United 
States. Millions of residents from the East Coast through the Midwest were 
burdened by air quality that reached hazardous levels—considered the worst 
in the world—triggering air-quality warnings as far south as North Carolina 
and as far west as Illinois. Some of the smoke even reached Europe. 

Images of an otherworldly orange haze engulfing Manhattan were shared on 
social media, with the city’s skyline becoming narrowly visible. This prompted 
many to cancel events and local officials to advise citizens to remain indoors 
or wear N95 masks if they went outside. The haze was so thick that flights at 
LaGuardia and Newark airports were temporarily grounded. 

The Canadian fire season coincided with other devastating blazes in Hawaii, 
Greece, Chile and Portugal. The fires are being caused by prolonged droughts 
and record heat stoked by climate change, with scientists predicting more fre- 
quent and even larger ones in years to come. Mark Parrington, a scientist at 
Copernicus, the European Union’s climate change service, said, “As tempera- 
tures keep increasing and dry conditions become more long-term, the chances 
of experiencing devastating wildfires like those in Canada are increasing.” 
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A GAME AND A STAR 


FOR THE AGES 


On a stirring Super Bowl Sunday, Kansas City 
Chiefs quarterback Patrick Mahomes asserted 
himself as the NFL’s preeminent talent 


HEN PATRICK MAHOMES HOBBLED OFF 
W the field late in the first half of Super 

Bowl LVI on February 12 in Glendale, 
Arizona, the worry felt real. He appeared to have 
twisted his right ankle, the same one he had injured 
in an earlier playoff game against the Jacksonville 
Jaguars and that hampered his mobility in the AFC 
Championship Game two weeks earlier against the 
Cincinnati Bengals. Mahomes couldn’t hide the pain 
on his face. The Philadelphia Eagles went into half- 
time leading Kansas City, 24-14. For the second 
time in three years, Mahomes and the Chiefs were 
in danger of a Super Bowl letdown. 

Mahomes, however, had something more magi- 
cal in mind against the 49ers. 

Reminiscent of his Super Bow] performance in 
2020 against the San Francisco 49ers, Mahomes 
rallied his team from a double-digit deficit in the 
second half as the Chiefs scored on each of their 
possessions to beat the Eagles in a 38-35 thriller. 
Mahomes won his second Super Bowl MVP award, 
completing 21 of 27 passes for 182 yards with three 
touchdowns and no interceptions. And on that 
creaky ankle in the second half, Mahomes com- 
pleted two key scrambles—one for 14 yards, the 
other for 26 yards—that further proved his gen- 
erational talent. 

Before the Chiefs comeback, the halftime show 
got a lift from Rihanna who showed off her baby 
bump as the first pregnant woman to perform and 
star at a Super Bowl halftime. The game itself was 
headed for all-time-classic status, before a late hold- 
ing penalty called on Eagles cornerback James Brad- 
berry gave the Chiefs a crucial first down, essentially 
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clinching the Chiefs’ victory and draining the game 
of last-second drama. Kansas City was then able to 
run the clock down to 11 seconds, setting up a chip- 
shot field goal from Harrison Butker to seal the win. 
The Eagles got one more play off in the waning sec- 
onds, but a desperation pass fell well short. 

In the end, Mahomes owned this Super Bowl. 
He’s the first Black quarterback to win two Super 
Bowls. Mahomes is now one of just six players in 
NFL history with two Super Bowl MVPs, joining 
Bart Starr, Terry Bradshaw, Joe Montana, Tom 
Brady and Eli Manning. He’s the third-youngest 
player to win multiple NFL MVP awards, and he’s 
the first player in 23 years—since Kurt Warner in 
1999—to be the NFL MVP and Super Bowl MVP 
in the same season. 

In Mahomes’s first five full seasons, the Chiefs 
went 63-16 with him at quarterback. He was named 
to five Pro Bowls, won two league MVPs, and had 
the league’s highest passer rating over those years. 
In his sixth season, which began on September 7, 
2023, Mahomes led the Chiefs to a 6—2 start. 

Kansas City turned ina stellar all-around effort in 
Super Bowl LVII. The Chiefs rushed for 158 yards, 
and a fourth-quarter special-teams play—a 65-yard 
punt return by Kadarius Toney, who also caught a 
fourth-quarter touchdown pass—will be long re- 
membered along the Kansas-Missouri state line. 

Still, this Super Bowl lesson is clear. Tom Brady 
is gone. Mahomes is a multiple-time champion 
at age 27, and football, now more than ever, is a 
quarterback-driven sport. 

No need to overthink this. The NFL belongs to 
Patrick Mahomes. 
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BASKETBALL 
LeBron James 


On February 7in Los Angeles, LeBron 
James of the Lakers hit a 14-foot fade 
away jump shot over Kenrich Williams 
of the Oklahoma City Thunder with 
11 seconds left in the third quarter, to 
score his 36th point of the game and 
the 38,388th point of his 20-year career, 
passing Kareem AbdulJabbar as the 
NBAs all-time leading scorer. 

The game stopped. The crowd cheered, 
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and NBA commissioner Adam Silver 
and Abdul-Jabbar were among those 
who came onto the court (above). No one 
has combined the art of passing with the 
science of scoring like James has. The 


scoring record now belo 


gstoaman 


for whom scoring was never his standout 
skill. Abdul-Jabbar said he was “thrilled” 


by James's accomplishm 


ent, writing 


on Substack: “Whenever a sports record 


is broken—including min 
for celebration.” 
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HORSE RACING 


Death at the Track 


On August 26, New York Thunder was five lengths ahead of his 
competitors during the ninth race at the Saratoga Race Course in upstate 
New York. As he neared the finish line, his left front fetlock broke and 
the colt crumbled to the ground, throwing jockey Tyler Gaffalione. Vets 
rushed onto the course, set up a shield of tarps and had to euthanize him. 
New York Thunder was the second horse to die that day at Saratoga 
and the 14th of the 2023 season. A slew of horse deaths from injuries 
at such top courses as Saratoga, Belmont Park on Long Island and 
Churchill Downs in Kentucky—where the track suspended racing in 
the spring following a dozen deaths—has elicited calls for changes in 
track surfaces, new safety measures and more veterinary oversight. 
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Golf Merger 


In June, the PGA Tour, 
the main and century-old 
professional golf league, 
and the much newer 
Saudi-funded LIV Golf, 
joined forces. 


Novak Djokovic 


With his September 10 
tennis win at the US Open 
in New York, the Serbian 
player tied Margaret Court 
for the most Grand Slam 
wins in history. 


PROFILE 


Brittney Griner 


BY SUE BIRD, FIVE-TIME OLYMPIC 
GOLD MEDALIST BASKETBALL PLAYER 
TIME, APRIL 13, 2023 


Brittney Griner’s story represents so 
much. First off, it’s about resilience. 
BG spent nearly 10 months in Russian 
prison, wrongfully detained, but never 
lost hope nor her sense of humor. She 
was BG, through and through, through- 
out her horrible ordeal. 

But underneath this story of inner 
strength is so much more. BG’s wrong- 
ful detainment brought attention to 
issues like the inequities in pay for 
women athletes, which sometimes 
compel us to put ourselves in danger- 
ous situations to maximize our finan- 
cial worth. It brought to light the doz- 
ens of Americans wrongfully detained 
around the world, and BG continues 
to use her platform as a sports super- 
star to advocate for their release. It 
speaks to the power of the women 
who rallied around her—Black women, 
members of the LGBTQ+ community, 
our WNBA community—and who made 
certain her name was never forgotten, 
that she’d return home. These are the 
women who get sh-t done. 

Knowing BG, she'll focus on the joy 
and share it generously. She’s back. 
#WeAreBG 


Lionel Messi Vegas Golden 

In June, Lionel Messi took Knights 

his soccer talents to South In their sixth season, the 
Beach, signing up with Inter Vegas Golden Knights won 
Miami, which will pay him their first Stanley Cup, 
between $50 million and beating the Florida Panthers 
$60 million through 2025. on June 13 in five games. 
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BASEBALL 


Shohei Ohtani 


Los Angeles Angels superstar 

Shohei Ohtani had an unprecedented 
season. Again. As a hitter, Ohtani led 
the American League with 44 home 
runs, a .412 on-base percentage and a 
.654 slugging percentage. He also stole 
20 bases. As a pitcher he finished with 
a 3.14 ERA, struck out an average of 
11.4 batters per nine innings while al- 
lowing an average of just 5.8 hits. Those 
would have all been in the league’s top 
five had not an elbow injury forced 
Ohtani to stop pitching in late Au- 
gust. Since joining the Angels in 2018, 
Ohtani has hit 171 home runs and has 
an ERA of 3.01. No one, not even Babe 
Ruth, has had a two-way career quite 
like this. Ohtani commands a six-pitch 
arsenal—a four-seam fastball, a split- 
fingered fastball, a cutter, a sweeper, 

a sinker and a curveball—that has 
reached 102 mph. He was the AL’s 
leading vote-getter for the 2023 
All-Star Game, and his is the league’s 
most popular jersey. And one day after 
the 2023 World Series ended, Ohtani, 
29, became a free agent like no other. 
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THE FALL CLASSIC 


World Series 


For the first time in its franchise history, the Texas 
Rangers won the World Series, storming past the 
Arizona Diamondbacks in five games. Corey Seager hit 
three home runs, including a titanic blast to tie Game 1 
in the bottom of the ninth inning, which earned the star 
shortstop his second World Series MVP Outfielder Adolis 
Garcia delivered that game’s decisive blow with a walk- 
off homer in the 11th. 

Just two seasons ago, the Rangers lost 102 games. 
Management then decided to spend big in free agency, 
signing Seager and second baseman Marcus Semien 
(left) to contracts that will pay them $500 million 
combined over a decade. The team also supplemented 
its pitching staff with playoff ace Jordan Montgomery 
and savvy veteran Nathan Eovaldi, who threw six shutout 
innings in Game 5 to earn the series win. The Rangers 
franchise started in 1961 as the Washington Senators 
before coming to Arlington in ’72. They twice made the 
World Series, in 2010 and 2011, and now under the 
steady hand of manager Bruce Bochy—who came out 
of retirement after winning three series with the San 
Francisco Giants—the Rangers finally won it all. 


SOCCER 


FIFA Scandal 


After losing 4-0 to Japan in the group 
stage, Spain’s La Roja roared back and 
won its first FIFA Women’s World Cup 
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Arts 


HI, BARBIE! 


INK WAS THE NEW BLACK, WITH DIRECTOR 
Greta Gerwig’s blockbuster film Barbie 
charting the perpetually youthful and 
perky inhabitants of Barbie Land. It is a sun- 
drenched paradise where narrator Helen Mirren 
tells the audience that “all problems of feminism 
and equal rights have been solved.” The society is 
run by a multiethnic and rainbow assortment of 
Barbies—confident, tiber-successful physicists, 
doctors, astronauts and artists—while the Kens are, 
well, just accessories called on as dance partners. 
Margot Robbie plays the titular heroine, Stereotyp- 
ical Barbie, a glowing doll of radiant sweetness with 
a too-perfect figure, who undergoes an existential 
crisis and decides to search for life’s answers away 
from her perfectly coordinated dream community. 
She and Ryan Gosling’s chisel-chested Ken ven- 
ture into the real world (they are on their way, at 
right). There, Ken learns about the patriarchy and 
brings toxic masculinity back to the Barbies’ home. 
Thankfully, the men are no match for Stereotypical 
Barbie and her like-named friends who thwart the 
Ken coup attempt. This music-filled spectacle—the 
star-studded soundtrack sports songs by such stars 
as Billie Eilish, Dua Lipa, Lizzo and Ice Spice—is 
a satire of capitalist ambitions, an indictment of 
gender relations and a tribute to girl power. As the 
Barbie trailer says, “If you love Barbie, this movie 
is for you. If you hate Barbie, this movie is for you.” 
Lovers and haters embraced the movie, which 
recouped its $145 million budget in just three days. 
The box-office sensation then raked in more than 
$1.4 billion worldwide, making it the first movie 
solely directed by a woman to cross the $1 billion 
mark. And with the film’s success, sales of Mattel’s 
Barbie toys has surged by 25 percent. Not bad fora 
doll that debuted in March 1959. 
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Movies 


FILM 


Oppenheimer 


Leave it to director Christopher Nolan— 
whose Dunkirk personalized the rushed 
evacuation of British forces from France 
at the start of World War II—to explain 
in Oppenheimer such mind-boggling 
concepts as quantum physics while also 
laying out the moral tragedy of the atom 
bombs creator, J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Nolan has created a cinematic epic that 


toggles between the dis 


tant past and 


the less-distant past, shifting between 
black-and-white film stock to muted 


color to explore the geni 
physicist’s college flirtat 
communism; his draftin 
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ACADEMY AWARDS 
Michelle Yeoh 


On accepting the Best Actress Oscar for her performance in 
Everything Everywhere All at Once, Michelle Yeoh said: 

“For all the little boys and girls who look like me watching 
tonight, this is a beacon of hope and possibilities. This is proof: 
dream big—and dreams do come true. And ladies, don’t let 
anybody tell you are ever past your prime. Never give up. 

“T wouldn't be standing here tonight without the Daniels, 
without A24, without my amazing cast and crew, without 
everyone who was involved with Everything Everywhere All at 
Once. I have to dedicate this to my mom, all the moms in the 
world, because they are really the superheroes. And without them, 
none of us would be here tonight. 

“She’s 84, and I’m taking this home to her. She’s watching this 
right now in Malaysia, KL [Kuala Lumpur], with my family and 
friends. I love you guys. I’m bringing this home to you. And also 
to my extended family in Hong Kong, where I started my career. 
Thank you for letting me stand on your shoulders, giving me a leg 
up so that I can be here today. 

“And to my godchildren, to my sisters, all of them, to my 
brothers, to my family, thank you. Thank you. Thank you to the 
Academy—this is history in the making. Thank you.” 
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Ke Huy Quan 


BY TOM HIDDLESTON, TIME, APRIL 13, 2023 
WRITTEN BEFORE THE SAG-AFTRA STRIKE 


Ke Huy Quan has existed in my 
imagination for as long as | can 
remember. As a young boy, | watched him 
in Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom 
and experienced what it would be like to 
go onan adventure with Indy. Fast-forward 
38 years, and given the privilege of 
working alongside him on season two of 
Loki, | experienced what it would be like to 
go onan adventure with Ke. 

A lot has happened in those 38 years. 
After working with Steven Spielberg and 
George Lucas, he inspired a generation 
in The Goonies. He wondered what might 
come next, he waited, and, sadly, he 
withdrew from acting, because of a lack 
of opportunities for Asian actors. And 
then: He made a triumphant return with 
his soukstirring, multiverse-jumping, 
Oscar-winning performance as Waymond 
in Everything Everywhere All at Once. 

Waymond’s extraordinary sweetness, 
his kindness and his patience all belong 
to Ke. His positivity—his fight to keep the 
dream alive—is the most profound kind 
of spiritual strength. These qualities are 
his unique gifts. At last, the world has 
recognized them. 


Indiana Jones and 
the Dial of Destiny 


America’s favorite archaeologist 
is back, this time searching for 
an ancient time machine and 
once again crossing paths with 
an old enemy. 


The Zone of 
Interest 


The Grand Prix winner at 
Cannes centers on Nazi 
commandant Rudolf Hoss as 
he builds a dream house in 
the shadows of Auschwitz. 


Still: A Michael J. 
Fox Movie 


The documentary follows the 
movie star, using his work to 
tell of key moments in his life 
and how he has dealt with 
his Parkinson's disease. 


Killers of the 
Flower Moon 


Martin Scorsese's look ata 
murderous land grab of the 
Osage tribe’s oil-rich territory, 
with Leonardo DiCaprio and 
Lily Gladstone. 
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LABOR ACTION 
Writers and Actors Strikes 


In May, the 11,500 members of the 
Writers Guild of America walked off 
the job. In July, they were joined by the 
160,000 members of SAG-AFTRA, the 
performers’ union. The labor actions, 
Hollywood's largest in 60 years, brought 
studios and productions to a standstill, 
with upcoming seasons at risk, along 
with next summer’s film releases. Actors 
and writers demanded better pay and 
changes to how they are compensated, 
which takes into account lower 
residuals and shortened TV seasons. 
Writers were also concerned about the 
cut in the number of writers hired, with 
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both writers and actors worried about 
the growing use of Alas acreative tool. 
The strikes had a significant effect 
inside and outside the film industry, 
with California's economy losing 
more than $5 billion, according to 
Gov. Gavin Newsom’s office. In late 
September, the writers finally struck 
a deal. Their new contract brings 
increased salaries, residuals (a kind of 
royalty) for series and movies based 
on viewership and the agreement that 
Alcan’t write their material. Actors 
continued to strike, with SAG-AFTRA 
president Fran Drescher (above, in Los 
Angeles) manning the picket line as she 
continued her battle with the studios. 


SCHOOL’S STILL IN 


Abbott Elementary 


This ABC mockumentary series about a group of Philadelphia 
teachers takes educators seriously, and in its first season deserv- 
edly won three Golden Globes and three Emmys. Throughout, a 
camera crew follows second-grade teacher Janine Teagues (played 
by show creator Quinta Brunson), first-grade teacher Gregory 
Eddie (Tyler James Williams)—both below right with Sheryl Lee 
Ralph—and a well-tuned ensemble who struggle at an under- 
funded and mismanaged predominantly Black school. Heading 
into its third season, Abbott Elementary is a charming and some- 
times gruff look at inner-city education, where hero teachers do 
their best despite the old textbooks and malfunctioning toilets. 


THE 1 PERCENTERS 


Succession 


After three seasons of the 
ambitious, morally bankrupt and 
sometimes hilarious children 

of Logan Roy (from left, Sarah 
Snook as Siobhan, Jeremy 
Strong as Kendall and Kieran 
Culkin as Roman; Connor, played 
by Alan Ruck, not shown) vying 
to inherit their father’s media 
empire, the resolution arrived 

in this year’s much-watched 
fourth season finale. Ina show 
that merges Shakespeare’s 
King Lear with the Murdoch 
media family, Succession is 
snappy and devastating. Packed 
with devilishly funny and gut- 
wrenching dialogue, this show 
is about destruction—of human 
psyches, livelihoods and lives 
and of democracy. 


ZOMBIE ADVENTURES 


The Last of Us 


We have seen this before: a mind- 
controlling parasitic fungal infection 

has ravaged global society. Yet Neil 
Druckmann and Craig Mazin’s cinematic 
interpretation of the popular video game 
isn’t another standard postapocalyptic 
bloodfest populated by flesh-eating 
creatures—though there are plenty of 
victims being chomped on. In this HBO 
series, survivor Joel (Pedro Pascal), is 

a smuggler who agrees to transport 

the young Ellie (Bella Ramsey), the only 
human bitten but not transformed into a 
zombie, on a cross-country road trip. The 
hope is that she could be the source of a 
cure for humanity. As they make their way 
past rabid zombies, they meet kind and 
villainous humans. In the process they 
develop a parent-child bond and learn 
that some of the worst monsters are the 
uninfected ones. 
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IT’S HER ERA 


Taylor Swift 


When Taylor Swift kicked off her 
Eras Tour in March in Glendale, Ari- 
zona, 69,000 fans showed up. That 
was more than when the Super 
Bowl was there earlier in the year, 
and the size of her audience beat 
Madonna’s 1987 record for highest 
concert attendance for a female 
artist in the U.S. Swift’s tour, which 
will visit five continents through 
the end of 2024, pays homage to 
each era of her career, and she has 
been packing stadiums from Las 
Vegas, Nevada, to East Rutherford, 
New Jersey. The concerts, which are 
expected to gross $2.2 billion in 
North America alone, are projected 
to generate some $5 billion in 
consumer spending in the United 
States. They have pumped so much 
money into the local economies 
where Swift has performed that 
the Federal Reserve said that Swift 
has helped boost the U.S. tourism 
economy. Fortune magazine called 
the local financial jolt of her arrival 
the “TSwift Lift.” When the movie 
Taylor Swift: The Eras Tour pre- 
miered in October, its first weekend 
earned $97 million, the most ever 
for a concert-film opening. 
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Music Briefs 


“Popular” 


The Weeknd, Madonna and 
Playboi Carti’s hit song for the 
TV show /dol explores the lure 
and chains of fame. 


“Flowers” 


Miley Cyrus’s breakup anthem 
is said to be a poison ode to 
her ex Liam Hemsworth, as she 
reminds him that she is better 
off alone. 


“Fast Car” 


In Luke Combs’s cover of 
Tracy Chapman’s 1988 hit, he 
sings of a yearning for a better 
life, something that sadly 
does not materialize. 


“Like Crazy” 


BTS’s Jimin is the first member 
of the hit band to have a solo 
No. 1 hit, a synth-pop track 
aches at not being able to get 
beyond a lost love. 


WORLD TOUR 


Beyoncé 


Queen Bey is back. In her first world tour in seven years, 
Beyoncé set off on her Renaissance World Tour in Stockholm 
in May, three months after her Renaissance album snagged 
four Grammy wins and made the singer, with 32 trophies, 

the artist with the most Grammy awards ever. The tour 
landed in Belgium, England, the Netherlands, Germany and 
then North America. Throughout, Beyoncé performed dozens 
of her classics, like “Crazy in Love,’ a No. 1 hit, and songs such 
as “Alien Superstar” off her new album. Befitting a queen, 

she wore elaborate outfits for each portion of the show, with 
afully beaded catsuit by Alexander McQueen and a silver 
cutout bodysuit from Courréges (above). She even donneda 
yellow-and-black-stripe Mugler look by Casey Cadwallader, 
complete with metal antennae, that made her look, well, like a 
bee. The tour grossed $579 million and, like Taylor Swift’s Eras 
Tour, bumped money into local economies. As Beyoncé visited 
different cities, she also promoted her BeyGOOD initiative, 
with its support for student scholarships and Black-run 
businesses, handing out $100,000 each to 10 colleges in cities 
on her tour. 
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Books 


PROFILE 


Salman Rushdie, 
Standing Strong 


BY BONO , LEAD SINGER OF U2 
TIME, APRIL 13, 2023 


Salman Rushdie was 
wounded in 2022 by a 
knife-wielding assailant 
who found his work 
blasphemous. Yet the 
author refused to cower, 
publishing his new nouvel, 
Victory City, this past 
February. 


Terrorism wants to own 
and inhabit you, to hijack 
your day and haunt your 
night. Salman Rushdie has 
refused to be terrorized. 
Outside of his writing, this 
is the lesson of his life. 
Iwas not surprised the 
great novelist was able to 
describe the attack on him 
on August 12, 2022—as 
he was speaking about 
the U.S. as asafe place 
for exiled writers—with 
frame-by-frame specificity. 
Salman didn’t miss a detail 
as he recounted the crisis 
he had prepared for since 
1989. What did surprise 
me was that he made me 


Books Briefs 


Jonathan Ei 
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Jonathan Eig: 
King: A Life 


This, the first biography 

of Martin Luther King Jr. 

in decades, is a superbly 
crafted, definitive and very 
human take on the life of 
the minister and civil rights 
leader gunned down in 
Memphis in April 1968. 

In this deftly researched 
account, Eig has created a 
portrait of an activist that 
captures the dynamic and 
flawed human that King was. 


augh. “Really?” he recalled 
thinking. “After 30 years? 
Amongst these most 
kindly, casually dressed 
readers in Chautauqua, 
ew York?” 
For me, rock Yr roll 
nas always been about 
iberation. Salman's 
continued creativity 
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“BE MINE 


has become a different 
expression of that same 
liberation, a defiance and 

a determination not to be 
silenced. Of course there was 
anguish as he told me the 
story of the attack, but what 
was clear was that he would 
not bow. Freedom often 
loses but is never defeated. 


Richard Ford: 
Be Mine 


The novel concludes Ford’s 
five-volume series featuring 
Frank Bascombe, a former 
sportswriter, real estate 
agent and observer of 
American life, as he and 
his terminally ill son, Paul, 
take a final road trip and he 
contemplates existence. 
“Not every story ends 
happy,” Frank notes. “Out 
in the gloom you can find 
some lights on.” 


PRINCE HARRY’S BOOK 
DEEPENS AN AGE-OLD RIFT 


In Spare, the fifth in line for the throne of Great Britain reveals long- 
simmering tensions within his royal family 


HEN PRINCE HARRY’S SPARE APPEARED 
W in January, it sold 3 million copies and ac- 

cording to Guinness World Records be- 
came the fastest-selling nonfiction book of all time. 
Many critics and readers of the memoir have focused 
on one major theme: he has grown apart from his fa- 
ther, King Charles III, and brother, Prince William. 

Family tensions boiled over in public when, in 
2020, Harry announced that he was stepping back 
from his royal duties because of what he saw as a 
lack of support from the palace over negative tab- 
loid coverage of his wife, Meghan Markle. But pas- 
sages from Spare suggest tensions go back to birth— 
an underlying resentment of being “the spare,” 
while his older brother is “the heir” to the throne. 

There’s a long history of royal sibling feuds, ac- 
cording to Alexander Larman, author of The Wind- 
sors at War: The King, His Brother, and a Family Di- 
vided. As he puts it, “Think of James II, who began 
as Duke of York and then made a spectacular mess of 
being King [in the 1680s] after [his brother] Charles 
II died. Or Richard III, who, if Shakespeare is to be 
believed, brought about the deaths of both his broth- 
ers Edward IV and the Duke of Clarence to ascend 
the throne [in the 1480s].... Nobody’s 
thinking that Harry has had anything 
quite so dramatic in mind.” 

In a January 60 Minutes interview, 
Harry said he was going public about 
the drama because the royal family’s re- 
lationship to the British press has made 
it impossible for him to mend his re- 
lationship with his father and brother. 
“Every single time I’ve tried to do it pri- 
vately, there have been briefings and 
leakings and planting of stories against 
me and my wife,’ Harry said. 

In the book, Harry reveals he and 
William have been living separate lives 
since the death of their mother, Prin- 
cess Diana, in 1997. But Harry suggests 
that dating Meghan, an American actor, 
strained his relationship with his brother 


even more. In 2019, the brothers got into a shouting 
match over what he says were inaccurate stories in 
the tabloid press about Meghan. Harry says William 
shoved him so he fell down. In September 2022, when 
Queen Elizabeth II’s health deteriorated, Harry says he 
wasn't invited on the family plane to rush to her side, 
and by the time he arrived, she had died. 

The brothers’ feud is about more than their re- 
lationship with each other. “The traditional ascrip- 
tion to the ill will between William and Harry is 
that neither of their wives like one another and that 
has driven a wedge between them, coupled with a 
sense on William’s part that his younger brother has 
behaved irresponsibly and selfishly in abandoning 
any sense of duty by staging his quasi abdication,” 
says Larman. 

Larman notes that Harry’s attacks on his brother 
can, in some ways, be seen through an age-old lens: 
“Today, we might not see royal brothers meeting on 
the field of battle, winner taking all, but instead we 
find them conducting their warfare via that rather 
more insidious weapon—the media—and hoping 
that the court of public opinion will favor one side 
over the other in a hopefully definitive way.” 
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TINA 
TURNER 


The Queen of Rock ’n’ Roll 
was a fiery talent with a voice 
and style all her own 


thunder and fury. Born Anna Mae Bullock 

and raised in rural Nutbush, Tennessee, the 
“Queen of Rock’n’ Roll” had the biggest voice in her 
church choir, which helped her burst into the lime- 
light in the 1960s thanks to the collaboration with 
then husband Ike Turner. Their Ike & Tina Turner 
Revue released songs like “River Deep-Mountain 
High,” “Nutbush City Limits” and “Proud Mary,” 
which quickly became classics. But Turner suf- 
fered from years of abuse at Ike’s hands. After they 
divorced in 1976, she had trouble landing gigs, 
and her label, Capitol Records, dropped her. David 
Bowie, though, knew there was something special 
about Turner. In 1983 he insisted that some of the 
label’s representatives attend one of her shows and 
she was signed back up. 

Bowie’s faith in Turner’s abilities was not mis- 
placed. Her 1984 album, Private Dancer, featured 
such chart-topping hits as “What’s Love Got to Do 
With It?” which spent 28 weeks on the Billboard 
chart, including three at No. 1. That record earned 
Turner three Grammy Awards, including Record 
of the Year, Song of the Year and Best Female Pop 
Vocal Performance. Her 1991 greatest hits album, 
Simply the Best, went platinum. 

Despite her talent—she would go on to create 
10 studio albums—Turner, who died on May 24 at 
age 83, was modest about her abilities. “I always felt 
that my show was second-class, because I’m not a 
star like Barbra Streisand or Maria Callas,” she told 
Oprah. “I’ve never had that attitude.” Yet she was 
a true star, and with her powerful lungs, long legs 
and crowns of spiky wigs, Turner became a staple 
of MTV and sold more than 100 million records. 


T INA TURNER WAS BLESSED WITH A MIX OF 
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WRITER 


Cormac McCarthy 


Cormac McCarthy, the author of often grisly, 
hypermasculine fiction, was one of the most 
acclaimed if reclusive (he gave very few 
interviews) American writers of the past 50 
years. McCarthy’s dark and devastating fiction 
centered on outsiders attempting to survive 
their often violent worlds, beginning with his 
1965 debut, The Orchard Keeper, a haunting 
tale of a young boy and a bootlegger in rural 
Tennessee. Acclaim for his work arrived in 
1992 with All the Pretty Horses, which won the 
National Book Award and was made intoa 
2000 movie with Matt Damon and Penélope 
Cruz. His 2006 The Road won a Pulitzer, and 
in 2009 was also turned into a film. He also 
wrote several screenplays, short stories and 
plays, and last year brought out two novels, The 
Passenger and Stella Maris. A 1981 MacArthur 
fellow, McCarthy, who died June 13 at 89, was 
hailed by that foundation as the author of 
“distinctively American fiction in the southern 
gothic and epic western traditions.” 


£ 
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ACTOR 

Raquel Welch 

When she took to the screen as 
Loana, a doeskin-bikini-clad 
cavewoman in 1966’s One Million 
Years B.C., Raquel Welch quickly 
captured audiences’ attention. 
Posters of her character adorned 
many a college dorm room, and 
feminist critic Camille Paglia 
called her photograph “the 
indelible image of a woman as 
queen of nature.” But she wasn’t 
just one of the most recognized 
sex symbols of the 1960s and 
’70s. Welch, who died 

February 15 at age 82, had comic 
chops as well in such films as 
1973's The Three Musketeers, 
where she played a klutzy 
French maid and won a Golden 
Globe Award. She also starred in 
dramas like the 1987 TV movie 
Right to Die, earning another 
Golden Globe nomination. 

At the same time, she trod the 
boards of Broadway in Woman 
of the Year and Victor/Victoria, 
and even appeared in 1997 as 
herself in Seinfeld. 


SENATOR 
Dianne Feinstein 


As president of San Francisco’s 
Board of Supervisors, Dianne 
Feinstein took over as that city's 
first woman mayor in 1978, when 
George Moscone was assassinated. 
She headed to Washington in 1992, 
where she fought for abortion 
rights and environmental causes. 
While serving as chairwoman of 
the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
Feinstein, who died September 29 
at age 90, oversaw a report critical 
of the CIA for its use of torture in 
the years after the September 11 at- 
tacks, stating that “the intelligence 
community’s actions must always 
reflect who we are as a nation, and 
adhere to our laws and standards.” 


MUSICIAN 
Jimmy Buffett 


At the start of his career, Jimmy Buffett found a 
welcoming home in Key West and the Caribbean. 
The laid-back yet buoyant lifestyle of sun, sand and 
booze offered him constant inspiration for such 
genial songs as his 1977 No. 1 hit “Margaritaville” 
and 1978's “Cheeseburger in Paradise.” Buffett, 
who died on September 1 at age 76, also composed 
music for the films Fast Times at Ridgemont High 
and Urban Cowboy. Besides his music, he proveda 
successful author, with his Tales From Margaritaville 
landing on the best-seller lists, while the seaside 
lifestyle Buffett embraced became the impetus for 
the creation of his tropical-themed Margaritaville 
restaurant and hotel chains. 


ACTOR 
Michael Gambon 


In a career that spanned six decades. Sir Michael 
Gambon appeared in movies as well as plays on 
Broadway and London’s West End. But most fans 
best remember the twice Emmy-nominated, Irish- 
born Gambon for picking up the wand of kindly 
Hogwarts headmaster Albus Dumbledore in the 
Harry Potter films following Richard Harris’s death in 
2002. Gambon, who died on September 27 at age 
82, played Dumbledore in six of the films, and star 
Daniel Radcliffe recalled him by noting how he was 
“one of the most brilliant, effortless actors I’ve ever 
had the privilege of working with.” 
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ACTOR 


Matthew Perry 


As the sardonically witty yet boyishly lovable 
Chandler Bing, Matthew Perry brought a full- 
bodied humor to Friends. That hit show followed 
the lives of a group of 20-something New Yorkers 
who bonded over careers, personal ups and 
downs, and fell in and out, and in and out, of 
relationships, and love. “Hi, I’m Chandler, I 
make jokes when I’m uncomfortable.” Perry’s 
character once said. The show, which ran from 
1994 to 2004, catapulted Perry and his well- 
tuned ensemble of colleagues—Jennifer Aniston, 
Courteney Cox, Lisa Kudrow, Matt LeBlanc, and 
David Schwimmer—into Hollywood stardom, 
with Perry earning the first of five Emmy 
nominations. The actor, who died on October 28 
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at age 54, also appeared in 2000’s The Whole 
Nine Yards and 2009’s 17 Again, and from 2015 
to 2017 played Oscar Madison in the remake of 
The Odd Couple. Last year, Perry brought out his 
number one best seller, Friends, Lovers, and the 
Big Terrible Thing: A Memoir. In the book, he 
recounted his childhood and career, his decades- 
long struggle with addiction, and his painful 
path to sobriety. “We will always cherish the joy, 
the light, the blinding intelligence he brought to 
every moment—not just to his work, but in life 
as well,” Friends co-creators Marta Kauffman 
and David Crane, along with executive producer 
Kevin Bright, wrote in a joint statement upon 
hearing of his death. “He was always the funniest 
person in the room. More than that, he was the 
sweetest, with a giving and selfless heart.” 
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FOOTBALL PLAYER 
Jim Brown 


Jim Brown was certainly 
fleet of foot—he’s the only 
NFL player to average more 
than 100 rushing yards 

per game (104.3)—and the 
Cleveland Browns fullback 
also effortlessly bulldozed 
opposing players. Brown, 
who died on May 18 at age 
87, never missed a game 

in his nine pro seasons, 
helped the Browns win 

the 1964 National Football 
League championship and 
in1966—at age 30 and at 
the height of his career— 
retired. He took up acting, 
appearing in dozens of films 
such as 1967's The Dirty 
Dozenand 1969's 100 Rifles. 
Brown then parlayed his 
celebrity to advocate for 
civil rights issues, promoting 
economic development 

in Cleveland’s Black 
neighborhoods. He was 
arrested numerous times 
for violent behavior, though 
he was never convicted. 


PONTIFF 
Pope Benedict XVI 


Flags flew at half-mast in Vatican City on 
January 5 as Pope Francis presided over the 
funeral of Pope Emeritus Benedict XVI, who 
made history in 2013 after announcing his 
retirement. The last time a living pope over- 
saw a requiem Mass for a dead pontiff was for 
Pius VI in 1802. Ahead of the funeral, Bene- 
dict’s body was transferred to St. Peter’s Basil- 
ica, where the Sistine Chapel choir sang such 
hymns as “Salve Regina.” At the end, some 
attendees shouted in Italian “Santo Subito!” 
or “Make him a saint now!” Benedict, who 
died at age 95, was then buried in the so-called 
Vatican grottoes, joining nearly 150 of his 
predecessors under St. Peter’s Basilica. 
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HARRY BELAFONTE 


The New York-born actor was a trailblazing performer 


and fierce civil rights activist 


ITH HIS KNOCKOUT GOOD LOOKS AND 
W a warm, acrobatic voice, Harry Bela- 

fonte became known as “America’s 
Negro matinee idol” in the 1950s, when he was one 
of the few crossover Black stars in a segregated na- 
tion. His songs, including “Day-O (Banana Boat 
Song)” and “Jump in the Line,” brought calypso 
music to American audiences and became enduring 
hits, while his powerful screen presence propelled 
films like Carmen Jones and Island in the Sun. Be- 
lafonte, who died at age 96 on April 25, captivated 
audiences with his ability to inject both deep pathos 
and impish humor into a repertoire spanning jazz, 
folk and even chain-gang chants. 

Belafonte’s charisma made him a hit in front of 
diverse crowds. His 1956 album of Caribbean songs 
made history as the first album to sell a million 
copies in the U.S. Despite his success, he was met 
with discrimination and resistance. In Hollywood, 
he was offered staid roles like the curmudgeonly 
teacher or kindly handyman. A Chicago club’s man- 
ager refused to let him into his own show, and he 
weathered death threats from the Ku Klux Klan. 

At the height of his fame, Belafonte stepped back 
from entertainment to devote his time to the civil 
rights movement. He became a key economic en- 
gine and behind-the-scenes organizer for sit-ins, 
freedom rides and marches. He raised and person- 
ally delivered $70,000 to protesters in Mississippi 
during the 1964 Freedom Summer; he became one 
of Martin Luther King Jr’s most trusted confidants, 
serving as a mediator between King and President 
John F. Kennedy’s White House. Belafonte stood 
on the front lines at the 1963 March on Washing- 
ton and in 1965 during the final march from Selma 
to Montgomery, embodying the ethos he later de- 
scribed in his memoir: “To change the culture, you 
had to change the country.” 

In the decades to come he would expand his 


empathetic push to a global scale, fighting against 
apartheid in South Africa, famine in Ethiopia and 
genocide in Rwanda. He became a UNICEF Good- 
will Ambassador and spearheaded the 1985 “We Are 
the World” effort that raised more than $63 million 
for humanitarian aid. 

Belafonte’s musical and political efforts earned 
him a National Medal of Arts, aGrammy and a Tony 
and made him the first African American to win an 
Emmy. He remained a devoted activist into his 90s, 
railing against the Iraq War, raising awareness on 
voting and mass incarceration and serving as an 
honorary co-chair of the 2017 Women’s March with 
Gloria Steinem. “Had I not been led to a place of ac- 
tivism,’ he told Time ahead of that march, “noth- 
ing in my life would have been worth its existence.” 
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MUSICIAN 


Sinéad O’Connor 


Sent to a Catholic-run home 

for troubled girls after she was 
arrested for shoplifting at age 14, 
Sinéad O’Connor was handed a 
guitar by a sympathetic nun. She 
learned to channel her emotions 
and anger, and in 1990 scored 

a hit with her take on Prince’s 
“Nothing Compares 2 U,” which 
was named the No. 1 world 
single by the Billboard Music 
Awards. With her head shaved 
and her fist raised in protest, 
O’Connor, who died July 26 

at age 56, was a difficult-to- 
ignore musical presence. She 
campaigned against corruption 
in the Catholic church and in 
1992 tore up a photo of John Paul 
II while performing on Saturday 
Night Live. The incident caused 
an immediate backlash, but as 
she wrote in her 2021 memoir, 
Rememberings, “I feel that 


ideas having a No. 1 record derailed 

Ian Wilmut my career,’ she wrote, “and my 
After 300 attempts to clone an adult animal tearme/the phote put medhack 
for the first time, British scientist Ian Wilmut on the right track. 


and his team at the University of Edinburgh 
finally succeeded in creating a perfect genetic 
copy of a sheep in 1997. Because her DNA came 
from amammary gland cell, Wilmut named 
her after the buxom country singer Dolly 
Parton. Dolly became an instant celebrity. 
She graced the cover of Time, and Wilmut 
told the New York Times that “she’s beena 
friendly face of science.” The arrival of Dolly 
was greeted with nervousness, though, as 
scientists, ethicists and average citizens 
demanded aban on human cloning. Wilmut 
agreed, calling the idea of re-creating people 
“offensive” because of the chances for birth 
defects and because the person would not be 
accepted by others as a full human being. The 
scientist, who died September 10 at age 79, 
later used his innovations to make stem cells 
for regenerative medicine, which have been 
critical to research that aims to treat genetic 
and degenerative diseases. 
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ARTIST 
Fernando Botero 


It is hard to miss Fernando Botero’s 
creations, large paintings and even 
bigger sculptures of voluptuous 
animals and people. The Colombia- 
born Botero, who died September 
15 at age 91, initially trained to bea 
matador, but as he started creating 
illustrations, he developed his sig- 
nature style: paintings and statues 
depicting a wide range of rotund 
people, from politicians and bish- 
ops to housewives and prostitutes. 
Botero, whose art graces the streets 
and museums of many American, 
European and Asian cities, stated 
that he did not paint overweight 
people. Instead, he sought to glo- 
rify the sensuality of life. 


RESISTANCE FIGHTER 


Traute Lafrenz 


While studying medicine at the University of 
Hamburg during World War Il, Traute Lafrenz joined 
siblings Hans and Sophie Scholl and other young 
and idealistic members of the White Rose. Their 
small anti-Nazi resistance group opposed Adolf 
Hitler, and in 1942 and 1943 Lafrenz helped the 
group obtain ink, paper and envelopes so they could 
create and spread tracts. They secretly distributed 
the writings, which urged fellow Germans to 
passively resist the Nazis, and attacked the failed 
course of the war and the regime’s slaughter of 
Jews. In one of the group’s leaflets they stated, “We 
will not keep silent. We are your guilty conscience. 
The White Rose will not let you alone.” Turned in by 
the university’s maintenance man, the White Rose 
members were rounded up by the Nazis. Some 
were then beheaded. As Lafrenz noted in Long Live 
Freedom!—named for Hans Scholl's final words 
before he was guillotined—“It didn’t take too long 
before | was arrested too.” She spent the rest of the 
war in prison, and was liberated by the U.S. in 1945 
right before she herself was to be executed. On 

her 100th birthday in 2019, Lafrenz was awarded 
Germany’s only federal civilian honor, the Order of 
Merit. She died March 6 at age 103. 
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ACTOR 
Paul Reubens 


It was in animprov class in 

1978 that Paul Reubens first 
introduced Pee-wee Herman, a 
character Richard Corliss of TIME 
praised as “both corny and hip, 
retrograde and avant-garde.” 
Pee-wee broke out in 1981 with 
The Pee-wee Herman Show, and 
four years later starred in Tim 
Burton’s hit film Pee-wee’s Big 
Adventure. From 1986 to 1991, 
Reubens, who died July 30 at 

age 70, headed up the live-action 
children’s program Pee-wee’s 
Playhouse, a show that was 
embraced by both kids and their 
parents. Playhouse audiences 
loved the man-boy with the red 
bow tie—a true character of 
whimsy—as well as the program's 
cast of human and nonhuman 
characters, like the talking 
armchair Chairry. Despite his 
1991 arrest for indecent exposure, 
to which Reubens pleaded 

no contest, he appeared on 
Broadway in 2010 with The Pee- 
wee Herman Show, and in the film 
Pee-wee’s Big Holiday in 2016. 
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POET 
Louise Gliick 


The poet Louise Gliick wrote deeply personal poems 
dealing with childhood, family, relationships and 
death. Former poet laureate Robert Hass called her 
“one of the purest and most accomplished lyric 
poets.” An author of 14 books, Gliick, who died 
October 13 at age 80, served as America’s poet laure- 
ate in the early 2000s. She earned practically every 
literary honor available, including a Pulitzer Prize for 
her 1992 The Wild Iris with its poems exploring suf- 
fering and rebirth, the 2014 National Book Award for 
Faithful and Virtuous Night, and in 2016 a National 
Humanities Medal. In 2020 she won the Nobel Prize 
for Literature, with the committee praising “her 
unmistakable poetic voice that with austere beauty 
makes individual existence universal.” 


ACTIVIST 


Judy Heumann 


After she contracted polio as a child, 
Judy Heumann lost the ability to walk. 
She would go on to train as a teacher but 
was told that she couldn't work because 
her wheelchair was considered a fire 
hazard. Heumann would not take such 
treatment. In 1970 she won a lawsuit 
that allowed her to became the first 
teacher in New York State to work while 
using a wheelchair. As the “mother 

of the disability rights movement,” 
Heumann spent her life advocating 


on behalf of others. “Disability only 
becomes a tragedy when society fails 
to provide the things we need to lead 
our lives—job opportunities or barrier- 
free buildings, for example,” she told 
NPR. “It is not a tragedy to me that 

I'm living in a wheelchair” Heumann, 
who died March 4 at age 75, helped 
secure legislation protecting the 

rights of the disabled, which led to the 
federal Americans with Disabilities Act, 
and she served in the Education and 
State departments of the Clinton and 
Obama administrations. 
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the micromini—along with the 
patterned tights that went with 
it—as well as hot pants, Mary 
Quant reframed the world of 
fashion. Her audaciously short a 
hemlines and bold patterns put 
swing in the 1960s, bestowing 
on fashion a playful, youthful 
and mod look that captured 

he vitality of postwar England. s ae 
ondon boutiques turned ane 
dsetting places to see 
nd to make her 


| As the mother of the miniskirt, 


Quant, whoidied April 14 


oe at age 93, created at oe 
mass-produced outfits, along ail ¥ 


with makeup, lingerie, shoes, 
furs and even bedsheets. In 
2019, the Victoria & Albert 
Museum honored her with a 
retrospective of her creati 
Wrote ’60s fashion model 
Twiggy Lawson on Instagram: 
“She revolutionized fashion 
and was a brilliant female 
entrepreneur. The 196 ‘ould 
have never been the sam 
without her’ 


GAME SHOW HOST 


Bob Barker 


The affable television icon Bob Barker hosted the show Truth or 
Consequences from 1956 to 1975 and in 1972 took over at The Price Is 
Right. It proved to be the right spot for him, and Barker would spend more 
than three decades on that show, becoming a beloved fixture on Ameri- 
can TV. During the program, brightly dressed contestants were chosen 
from the studio audience with the show’s iconic catchphrase, “Come on 
down!” He then offered the hopefuls a chance to win prizes such as cars 
and luxury vacations A winner of 14 Daytime Emmy Awards for the show, 
Barker, who died August 26 at age 99, was a fervent lover of animals. He 
ended each show telling the audience, “Help control the pet population. 
Have your pets spayed or neutered.” He was also a longtime host of the 
Miss Universe and Miss USA pageants, but quit those contests in 1988 be- 
cause of his objection to the show dressing the contestants in fur coats. 


MINISTER 


Pat Robertson 


Pat Robertson might have 
preached in a folksy manner, but 
his message was not simplistic. 
The minister, who died at age 

93 on June 8, used his Christian 
Broadcasting Network to promote 
conservative causes, and in 1994 
he helped the Republican party 
capture both houses of Congress. 
Some of what he said drew 
controversy, as when he claimed 
that those who didn’t believe in 
God, as well as abortion providers, 
feminists, and gay and lesbian 
people, had infuriated God and 
brought about the attack on the 
World Trade Center. 


Farewell 


ACTOR 


Lance Reddick 


From the valiant 

Lt. Cedric Daniels on 
the hit TV show The 
Wire to the steely Secret 
Service chief in 2019’s 
Angel Has Fallen, Lance 
Reddick proved to be 
acommanding screen 
presence. As he told The 
Queensland Times of 
Australia, “Intensity is 
not something I try to 
do. It’s just kind of the 
way that lam.” Trained 
in piano at the Eastman 
School of Music and in 
acting at Yale School of 
Drama, Reddick, who 
died on March 17 at age 
60, imbued his often 
intimidating authority 
figures with a serious 
flair, prepping for such 
roles as The Wire by 
accompanying the police 
through crime-ridden 
neighborhoods. Keanu 
Reeves, who appeared 
with Reddick in all four 
John Wick films, called 
him “aremarkable artist 
and aspecial person with 
srace and dignity.” 
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Farewell 


GENETICIST 
Mankombu Sambasivan 
Swaminathan 


While working in the 1960s as a plant geneticist at 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, Mank- 
ombu Sambasivan Swaminathan learned of high- 
yield, short-stalk wheat being tested in Mexico. He 
convinced the government to import the grain. He 
then developed a variety of rice that yielded more 
than traditional Indian ones. To make sure the 
crops were grown, Swaminathan, who died Sep- 
tember 28 at age 98, set up programs so farmers 
could learn to cultivate them. His actions set off an 
Asian green revolution and helped prevent star- 
vation for hundreds of millions of people. For his 
work he earned the inaugural World Food Prize, in 
1987. Despite his successes, Swaminathan believed 
his efforts were far from over, commenting to col- 
leagues in 1987 before they went out for dinner: 
“What could be a more satisfying and joyful feel- 
ing than knowing that every other member of the 
human family will also go to bed after a nourishing 
meal? Until such a wholly attainable world 
becomes a reality, our task remains unfinished.” 


ACTOR 
Suzanne Somers 


Audiences first noticed Suzanne 
Somers when she appeared in 1973’s 
American Graffiti as the mysterious 
blonde in the white Thunderbird 
mouthing the words “I love you” to 
Richard Dreyfuss’s character. She then 
hit it big in the roommate comedy 
Three’s Company, with Somers playing 
the effervescent Chrissy Snow, a 
blonde opposite John Ritter and Joyce 
DeWitt. Somers considered “dumb 
blondes annoying” and sought ways to 
make Chrissy likable. Her efforts paid 
off with a Golden Globe nomination in 
1979. During the show’s fifth season, 
Somers requested a raise, to make her 
salary more in line with Ritter’s, a re- 
quest that led to her firing. She went 
on to have success as the co-creator 
and pitchwoman for the ThighMaster, 
exercise equipment that earned her 
$300 million. She also wrote books 
about beauty and aging, before her 
death on October 15 at age 76. 
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SINGER 


song of the city. But he did more than 


Tony Bennett just sing, Bennett marched at Selma and 
With an enveloping singing voice that donated time and money to civil rights 
never wavered, Tony Bennett’s fierce causes. He achieved his greatest success 
devotion to the bygone musical era in his final years as he turned his focus 
revitalized the American songbook to duets, introducing the fans of his 
and made Bennett, who died on July 21 younger collaborators—from Stevie 
at 96, one of the world’s most enduring Wonder to Amy Winehouse—to classic 
music stars. American songwriting. When Lady 
Bennett initially toiled in small Gaga was struggling with fame, Bennett 
clubs until he was discovered by the took the young star under his wing. The 
comedian Bob Hope. Soon he was unlikely pair proceeded to form a deep 
singing to audiences of allages at the musical bond and recorded the No. 1 
Copacabana and Carnegie Hall. His album Cheek to Cheek. “I tell Tony every 
signature song, 1962’s “I Left My Heart day that he saved my life” Lady Gaga 
in San Francisco,’ became the official said in 2014. 
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Milestone 


March 3, 1923 


God 
Dead? 


April 8, 1966 


Endangered Earth 


‘ 


January 2, 1989 April 14, 1997 


Barbie's World 8 


September 11, 2001 October 4, 2004 August 22, 2016 July 24, 2023 


TIME TURNS 100 


When Henry Luce and Briton Hadden founded TIME magazine in 1923, they created a magazine 
that would help define the American Century. TIME offered news with the belief that busy people 
needed a better way to stay up to date on politics, the arts, business, religion, and more. For the past 
100 years it has fulfilled that promise. Today, TIME tells these stories not only in print, but also 
across digital, video and social platforms to the largest audience in its history. As TIME enters its 
second century, it continues to bring to readers the news that Luce and Hadden understood the public 
sought—and to carry their spirit of journalistic innovation forward into a new era. 
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TWIN TREASURES 
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Born on July 7, twin sisters Rui Bao and Hui Bao are giant panda twins naturally 
bred in South Korea. The cubs, whose names mean “wise treasure” and 
“shining treasure,” made their first public appearance on October 12 for Baek-il, the 
traditional Korean celebration that takes place 100 days after birth. All giant 
pandas are loaned by China for 10 to 15 years as part of a captive-breeding program, 
and their offspring are expected to be returned to China when they reach 
sexual maturity. Breeding and conservation efforts have proven successful. 

In 2021, China announced that the giant panda is no longer endangered 
but threatened, which, the World Wildlife Federation said, demonstrates 
“how an integrated approach can help save our planet’s vanishing biodiversity” 


There are about 1,860 pandas living in the wild and another 600 in captivity. 
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A SPECIAL SPHERE 


More than 500 feet in diameter and rising to a height of 366 feet, Sphere in Las Vegas is the largest 
spherical structure in the world—though that’s not what has made it such a distinctive feature of the 
skyline and an internet sensation. Since July the venue has projected a changing array of arresting images 
and videos on its massive exterior LED screen—including a creepy eyeball (it moves!) and a basketball as 
anod to the NBA Summer League. Inside, the immersive $2.3 billion arena is pretty cool too. In late 
September U2 began an inaugural five-month residency, rocking through 168,000 speakers to crowds 
of close to 20,000 people. Said the Edge: “It’s exceeded our wildest expectations.” 


